sSYCHOLOGY offers no simple solution of the prob- 
lems which are perplexing mankind today but rather a 
point of view. This does not mean that the psycholo- 
4) gist is an unpractical man; in fact the adoption of 
her point of view might easily lead to a gradual control of 
halignant social tendencies from which we now suffer. An 
gy from the field of medicine may be instructive. So long 
divers were thought to be the result of possession by evil 
is, nothing was accomplished in the way of their preven- 
Spr cure. But so soon as the attitude of physicians changed 
@ithese diseases were looked upon as the work of physical 
Wies, great advances were made and the ravages of disease 
Wed, in some cases prevented altogether. In the mental 
ye one may think of the case of a man with a bad temper. 
Sing as he regards each exhibition of this as a protest against 
rhteousness, his point of view leads only to an increase in 
Mrequency and severity of his rage. If he ascribes his dis- 
Mion to his liver, he may deplore his temper but do little to 
ol it. But if he views his temperamental difficulties as 
m@acter defects, he may do much to sweeten his disposition. 


m this article the present unrest will be looked upon as a 

l disease. “This does not mean that the writer denies the 

tance of economic influences, but he would take the stand 

jmaterial factors are uncontrollable because of diseased 
e. 


k this morbid state is a mental and not a physical one, the 
mtoms must be formulated in psychological rather than in 
Wical terms. Further, in order to allay the fears of the 
er, it should be stated at the outset that the language used 
| not be that of academic psychology but rather of psycho- 
lology. In the schools studies are made of perceptions, 
Iriations, etc., which go to make up normal intellectual 
Mations. In a clinic we examine ideas and emotions to see 
| they produce abnormal conduct. These thoughts and 
@mgs can most accurately be described in every-day terms. 

fur program is to outline what we would term the symp- 
} of this social disorder, glance at the development of these 
toms, and then analyze their history to discover, so far as 
an, the basic factors involved. The subject is obviously 
ense, and it is therefore impossible to present either the 
rial or the analysis in such detail as to make it convincing. 


ychological Aspects of the Present 


Unrest 
By John T. MacCurdy, M. D. 


Our ambition is much more to suggest a line of thought than 
to offer a thorough-going study of the situation. 

The symptoms of this disease are known to all. In the 
foreground we find ourselves constantly aware of a universal 
feeling of unrest. To justify this feeling we think of the epi- 
demic of strikes, many of them inaugurated with apparently 
insufficient cause, often occasioned by no formulated grievance 
whatever. We know the so-called upper classes to be obsessed 
with a fear of radicalism and suspicious of many social move- 
ments long in existence but previously ignored. No better 
example of this can be seen than in the expulsion from the 
legislative chamber of New York state of the five Socialist 
members. Among those who speculate about government, 
there is a dissatisfaction with our present form of democracy, 
although no substitute is offered. Above all, we see every- 
where a terrible irresponsibility. It is evidenced not merely by 
the telephone operator who seems indifferent to her duty, but 
also by the profiteer and the reckless financier. In a word, 
individual or clique selfishness seems to be rampant. ‘That 
cement of national unity, loyalty to the people as a whole, 
appears to have been replaced by self-interest or a feeling of 
obligation to a small group with kindred aims. At the same 
time we find widespread dissatisfaction with existent religion, 
the churches having less hold on their members than at any 
time in the past. One evidence of this is to be seen in the 
growing interest in spiritualism, which is more marked per- 
haps in some other countries, but nevertheless widespread in 
America. 

‘There are three stages in the analysis we shall undertake: 
First, the immediate influence of the war will be discussed; 
second, we must see to what extent the present difficulties are 
legitimate results of pre-war tendencies; and third, an attempt 
will be made to deduce from this development some notion of 
underlying psychological forces that are at work. Finally, 
we shall attempt to correlate the psychological influence of the 
war with these fundamental human tendencies. 

The immediate influence of the war is manifest on quite 
superficial consideration. In that gigantic struggle there was 
a necessity for departure from many of our traditional atti- 
tudes. Interests which we normally maintain in our personal 
affairs and local responsibilities were abandoned for the sake 
of loyalty not merely to our country but to an alliance that 
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brought us into-more or less fellowship with the citizens 
of other nations, whose existence we had previously almost 
completely ignored. At the same time certain emotional 
habits, such as horror of bloodshed and belief in the 
sanctity of human life, had to be abandoned. Inevitably such 
fundamental changes led to a feeling that the whole world was 
changed and could never be the same again. More specifi- 
cally, there were quite definite social developments. For in- 
stance, labor, particularly certain types of skilled labor, was 
found to be indispensable for the production of munitions, and 
wages rose in consequence to appalling heights. ‘The present 
problem of reduction in those wages—relative or absolute—is 
not merely economic but, to a considerable extent, psychologi- 
cal, inasmuch as the workman has had a taste of self-im- 
portance which he naturally is loath to give up. 

Some of the events of the war bear specific relationship to 
the present unrest. For instance, there have been in existence 
for many years various organizations whose program is one of 
antagonism to existent forms of government. Among these 
we may mention the Socialist Party, the Socialist Labor Party, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, and finally, the self- 
avowed Anarchists. All these organizations existed prior to 
the war, but they were not united, their aims and methods 
were wide as the poles apart, they were continually quarrel- 
ing among themselves, and not one of them was taken with 
much seriousness by the bulk of the population. Each group 
had its own scheme for the remodeling of the world but none 
was very hopeful. Their attitude could, perhaps; have been 
expressed in the words of Omar: 


“ Ah Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
bts To smash this sorry scheme of things entire, 
cae Would we not shatter it to bits and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.”’ 


The aspirations of each of these parties were so visionary that 
1t seemed as if nothing but a cataclysm could make room for 
the development of their policies. During the war, in Russia, 
such a cataclysm occurred, and this has, logically or insensibly, 
suggested to every revolutionary reformer that Utopias are not 
impossible. On the other hand, during the war the stable ele- 
ments of society became less tolerant of individual opinion, 
and it was deemed expedient to adopt repressive measures 
against the non-conformist’s opinion, so that to be a pacifist, 
previously a virtue, became a crime. Now the antagonism to 
pacifism has merged into a fear and hatred of radicalism, 
with a suspicion of any unconventional theory of government. 
The shibboleth of Americanism is on all men’s lips. No one 
stops to define the term, but he uses it indiscriminately as 2 
weapon with which to assault the holder of any unusual politi- 
cal opinion. In this connection the war had another disintegra- 
tive tendency. Having been bred for generations with the idea 
of seeking our ends by peaceful and legitimate means, we accus- 
tomed ourselves in this great struggle to the argument of force. 
I do not mean to imply that we were ignorant of its existence, 
but we had been trained through years of peace to the habit of 
indirect action, so that the tendency to more primitive methods 
of enforcing our views was unnatural to us. It is now natural. 
As a result the radicals look to force for a realization of their 
aims, while the conservative elements of society just as natur- 
ally adopt stern repressive measures against these radicals. At 
the same time a similar tendency makes us unwilling to ac- 
cept inevitable economic changes, which we try to prevent 
by fiat. 

If the events of the war brought hope to the enemies of our 
constitutional governments, it also gave the upholders of these 
governments food for most serious thought. The bungling 
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aad muddling of every democracy demonstrated to each & ie 
ing man that our present forms of representative govern ami, ap 
are inefficient and, possibly, not truly representative. Sisk! 
no one as yet has come forward with any practicable sub| a 
tutive scheme, uneasiness in the mind of sincere critics} bgt 
inevitable, re | 
The war stimulated our interest in the fundamental phil is 
ophy of life. One cannot be brought into daily contact y i" 
unbelievable heroism and death without speculating as to a bt 
it all means. In times past the bulk of mankind have tum Be 
to established religion for an answer to such questions and h se 
been satisfied with what they got. During the war this aw 


ening of what is really a religious feeling found small | if 
sponse in the church. The reasons for this are beyond Ff  . 
scope of this article. It is enough for us to note the phenom” 
non and see its relation to the present unrest. Religion iat 


always been a calming influence. Today the whole world 
yearning for the “peace that passeth understanding” ana al 
offered (or is capable of accepting) not even the understagi)* 
ing. As a result we see the striving for contact with someth 
outside this distressing world expressing itself in a cheap 
selfish interest in communicating with the dead. There seepgim 
to be little evidence of any growth of scientific, dispassia Ty 
research in this field. a Th 

We might perhaps epitomize the immediate psychologiipiw: 
effects of the cessation of hostilities in the formulaton t 
there has been a pendular swing from an altruistic devotiong +, 
mighty causes to narrow interests. Just to the extent to whi a. 
this has occurred has society lost its cohesiveness. 

As a matter of fact, the war really produced noinen te 
was new in social development. Unrest is as old as civil 
tion. During the last century there has been a crystallizat: 
of this sentiment in specific movements and economic fact} . 
have contributed to this psychological situation. 

With the industrial revolution and the change from ir 
vidual to collective production, there have been inevitat”* 
mental changes. One of the most important of these is 
Joss of the feeling of individual responsibility on the partiP™!® 
the workman. The old time artisan worked his raw mates? 
into a finished product all by himself. In it he expressed Pits; 
personality and, when he sold it, it went to a man whom#w™ 
knew and to whom he naturally felt responsible for the wowtlim 
of the article. When this workman went into a factory, he vBan 
given a task to perform that was but a small part of the pro 
by which the raw material was transformed into the finish jw; 
product. He therefore was unable to feel any exclusive pri: iy 
in the quality or quantity of the output and lost his feeling {... 
responsibility for it in very large measure. At the same ti h the 
that he lost contact with the consumer, he made a barg#. 
with his employer whereby he was to receive so much mow ih 
for so many hours’ work. It was inevitable that the te 
of this agreement should lead him to feel responsible only 


his appearance at the factory for a given number of hours 2% 
not for the worth or extent of the production. ae 


No less violent changes took place in the mind of the em 
ployer. Before the factory came into existence, his workm ha 
were part of his family. Their labor now became a cop!” 
modity, just like the raw products which he used. Unat 
these circumstances the interests of employer and employe Ai 
not be the same and antagonism was inevitable. To prot tpi, 
himself the laboring man organized a union and insidioulh'))y 
but very naturally his feeling of responsibility was transfert th, 
from the product of his hands and brain to the union. | 
unionism grew, it tended to become more powerful than in | 
vidual employers; hence the employers united, and now iy, 
have reached a situation where financiers with their manage . 


Waboring men are engaged in a4 common undertaking 
win cooperation is sustained only’ on the basis of self- 
fest of each group and not by feeling of common interest. 
phenomenon is possibly the most important one with 
‘we have to reckon in our study of the present-day 
@ many centuries our civilization has shown a tendency 
Wid the weakening of authority as such. The direct and 


7 i : 
gotent authority of the patriarch passed over to the more 


et one of the king. Then monarchical government gave 
a parliamentary rule, and gradually the feeling of loyalty 
4 parliament has changed to the demand for loyalty on the 
if the representatives to the people. With this shifting 
urch and the priest have also lost their power. Our 
5 are now, to a very small extent, dictated to us by spe- 
sin morality. We resent the suggestion of superior spir- 
b isdom on the part of any other man; in fact by the swing 


i 

i : as : 

: pendulum there is a tendency positively to distrust the 
| 


nent and virtue of him who sets up as a moral guide. 

such forces at work, it is only natural that the evolution- 

bia trine should go much further than it was logically en- 

%to do in the destruction of men’s faith in established 
The stabilizing influence of religion is therefore 

gone. 

‘far we have discussed phenomena that are common prop- 


“rhaps usually employed for their expression. Our real 
i'm is to analyze these phenomena with the hope of com: 
upon fundamental psychological tendencies that may 
© some light on the nature of these social processes. In 
Qady of those who suffer from the effect of inner conflicts, 
#sually possible to reduce the various factors down to the 
of a struggle fundamentally between the subject’s indi- 
§| and social tendencies, or, if you will, between the in- 
4 of self-preservation and of preservation of species. The 
Sology of man’s social instinct is the one which we most 
jfor our present problem. Although many men have cata- 
Jd the phenomena of group activity, Trotter is the only 
who has contributed much that is new to the conception 
id instinct. Space will not permit a résumé of his work; 
#nough for us to understand some of his claims. He be- 
% that the existence of the herd is an expression of evolu- 
Sjust as much as is the appearance of the multicellular 
fal or plant from the colony of unicellular organisms. The 
Gbecomes (or is tending to become) a biological unit of 
h the unifying principle is a psychological one—the herd 
M@ct. He finds that any herd animal is dominated as 
® by this instinct as he is by the tendency for self-preserva- 
+ In fact, individual interest tends to disappear as evolu- 
bf the species along the line of collective life advances. A 
{ary of this theory is that in man normal and intellectual 
Jnent are not natively individual but infinitely more social 
heir origin, and that man, no matter how complete his 
tion may be, is instinctively under the control of the 
he of the herd.” 

lie application of this theory to our present problem is im- 
jately evident. ‘The behavior of any man is determined 
ily by the nature of the group which constitutes his herd. 
ivilization advances the size of the group increases from 
ly to tribe, to municipality, to state, and finally, to the in- 
tional alliance. In a study of individuals we find that the 
jof the group to which loyalty is given is, roughly, the 
ure of intelligence. Morality is doing what a man’s group 
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thinks is the right thing to do. Crime is acting im opposition to 
their standards of conduct. Hence the feebleminded individ- 
ual who cannot grasp a moral code that belongs to a group 
larger than that of his immediate associates, is highly suggesti- 
ble to criminal influences. On extension of the same principle 
we see that loyalty to a trade union may make actions, inimical 
to the interest of society as a whole, quite honorable in the 
mind of unionists. Going still further, we see actions against 
the peace of the world and colossal crimes against humanity 
as a whole extolled as virtues by a nation at war. 

An application of this principle to the phenomena we have 
outlined above may be enlightening. When the workman 
left his workshop to enter the factory, contact with and alle- 
giance to his customers was transferred to his fellow workmen. 
Under the circumstances his feeling of responsibility was 
(and is) towards the latter group. Except in the minds of the 
more far-seeing leaders, the consuming public ceased to exist. 
Exactly the same feeling of local loyalty exists in the employ- 
ing class, although in it as a rule intelligence is greater and 
the needs of the general public are more keenly felt. But 
loyalty being given preponderantly by the members of each 
group to their own organization, the standard of conduct is 
mainly that of the interest of the class in question; hence ac- _ 
tivities injurious to the other class or to the public as a whole 
are not felt to be immoral, provided they benefit the group in 
question. 

With the growing stability and increasing size of labor 
unions, the task of loyalty becomes too great for inferior minds 
to carry. Hence small groups form, whose interests are more 
tangible and easier to grasp than those of a national federation 
of unions and we see small groups continually splitting off, 
usually with selfish and foolish programs. It is in virtue of this 
tendency that the Industrial Workers of the World gain their 
adherents. As for the Anarchists, insofar as they are enemies 
to organized society, they seem to be criminals banded together 
for the comfort and the common support of a flimsy ration- 
alization. Their belief in a nihilistic program occasions this 
union. 

It is impossible to do more than touch upon the psychology 
of religion, which is naturally a huge problem. But if we 
accept Frazer’s definition of religion being the recognition of 
any dependence on some higher power, we may find this prin- 
ciple to be applicable to motives which are not ordinarily con- 
sidered religious. For instance, we find philosophers, reform- 
ers, and scientists relying on a faith in the solution of ultimate 
problems in much the same way as the religious man depends 
upon his God. The former have an unconscious creed, the 
latter a conscious one. All show a reliance on the object of 
quest, not logically justified by anything they have yet discoy- 
ered or proved but potent in their lives on account of the faith 
they have in it. With the loss of prestige of the church there 
seems to have been a transference of this fundamental religious 
feeling to social movements of all types. ‘This seems to be the 
pragmatic religion of social workers, labor unions, Bolshevists, 
and perhaps Anarchists as well. This is one of the most para- 
doxical and insoluble problems of human nature—the most 
ennobling characteristic of man is his religious tendency; yet 
because his beliefs are founded on conviction they are unas- 
sailable by logic and inveterately stubborn. If man kept his 
religion in a water-tight compartment apart from the rest of 
his life, no matter how fixed might be his theological views, 
he would be more open to reason, so far as his other activities 
went. But since he is expressing his religious tendency in his 
political, social and scientific theories, he cannot change the 
latter without feeling that he suffers a spiritual loss as well as 
an intellectual change. 
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We must next-consider the specific part which the psychol- 
ogy of war has played in connection with the operation of 
these more fundamental tendencies. Again we are faced with 
a problem of such dimensions that real argument is impossible 
and recourse must be had to a more or less dogmatic state- 
ment. It seems as though there were two main tendencies 


in the minds of people at war whereby outlet is given both to 


individualistic and social instincts. In times of peace the use 
of force, with the primitive lust of blood and delight in 
cruelty, is so foreign to our normal lives that we are practi- 
cally unconscious of it. When at war, however, society not 
only lifts the ban but positively extols exhibitions of personal 
savagery, provided they be directed against the bodies of the 
foe. At the same time the cohesiveness of the nation is so 
enhanced that its behavior is like that of a species rather than 
of # group, and the antagonism of every member to the enemy 
is that of an animal to a representative of another and rival 
species. The enemy ceases to be a human being psychologi- 
cally speaking. At the same time, interest in self is so largely 
displaced by the interest in the nation that the survival of the 
latter appears infinitely more important to the soldier than the 
preservation of his own life. From an individualistic stand- 
point, we may say that this disregard of life is offset by the 
primitive joy of combat in which man is normally forbidden to 
indulge. 

We must remember that this reaction goes on in hie ‘uiind 
of each member of the herd. He is governed not by what he 
knows the majority of the group to have formulated in laws, 
but by the feeling within him that his conduct is approved or 
disapproved by his fellow men. ‘This innate feeling as to the 
desires of the herd undergoes a marked change in the adapta- 
tion of the civilian to military life, and it is interesting to note 
in passing that the neuroses which occurred with such fre- 
quency during the war, picturesquely termed shell shock, 
seemed always to have been prefaced by a loss of this adapta- 
tion and a return to the earlier civilian’s standpoint of horror 
for bloodshed and interest in self-preservation. 

There remains to be mentioned another most important 
feature of war psychology. From the day we leave the nurs- 
ery to our last day on earth, we are continually engaged in a 
struggle for adaptation. “This demands not only bread-win- 
ning but the assumption of responsibility—-two very difficult 
problems. This demand for adaptation was relaxed during the 
war to an extraordinary degree. In the first place, millions 
of men in the army, navy and in government service of other 
kinds, were placed in a position where their livelihood was 
given them without any effort on their part being made to that 


direct end. Naturally this freedom from one form of respon- 


sibility was to many a great relief. An analogous but infin- 
itely more important change occurred in the transference of 
moral responsibility from the individual to the state. In a 
complex civilization our decisions are only in small part con- 
cerned with the means of earning a livelihood. It is an irk- 
some rnatter to exercise choice (although we flatter ourselves 
with a contrary view), and in the war, with the universality 
of purpose, there were few individual decisions to be made. 
Men abandoned their families and their businesses without 
worrying over the result, because they felt themselves in the 
hands of fate. The desire for service of country was so imper- 
ative as almost to exclude choice. How many men left 
uncongenial families or uncongenial vocations to go to the war 
who had not had the courage to do so before, we are only now 
discovering, when the same men return to face the responsi- 
bility of decision. We have had a taste of return to the 


Golden Age where other people did the thinking atl I 
Now what were the consequences of the cessation of hl 
tilities? In the first place, of course, the unusual incenti) 
to loyalty has been removed and we have fallen from an |} 
normally high plane of altruism. With the momentum of ti 
fall we have unquestionably passed to a level of self- -inter: i 
lower than that we occupied prior to the war. Specific) [: 


we find a great reluctance to assume old responsibilities. H4 \j « 
ing gone through the pain of growing up once and then bes ok 
allowed the privilege of returning to the nursery, we hesizif i! 
to undertake such an arduous task again. This hesitanes} gti” 
evidenced both by individuals and in mass reactions. Thi a 
have been a very large number of neuroses among demobiliay , iit! 
officers and men, the psychology of which seems to be as 4 va 
lows: An unconscious disinclination to assume the old respe {) 9 
sibilities appears as a subjective difficulty in getting down gw” 
work and dissatisfaction with the job. In time it she}, 
itself as a conscious fear of failure or an unconscious des} gir’ 
for death—that effectual method of evading responsibili! a 
the latter, in turn, seems to be expressed in all kinds of anxi j 
and a feeling of utter impotence, Such neuroses occur, Jat 
course, in those individuals who endeavor to maintain their «§ 
standards. Another solution is easily found, namely, to chai 
one’s standards. ‘This tendency appears in radicalism, whl sy 
argues: “ If our world is a hard place to live in, let us changai®' 
the world.” At the same time, an unreasoning fear of radicig™~ 
ism is probably to be traced to an analogous source. If J... 
cease to like society as it is, we lose faith in it and its stabilillfdx 
At the same time, by a very common mechanism in morly** 
psychology, if we come to be unconsciously inimical to socit 
because it makes too many demands on us, we may proj feu 
this unconscious infidelity as a fear of the agencies of destra—— 
tion, although at the same time we consciously endeavor - 
serve it. We are morbidly sensitive to the threats of enem 

of society because they echo our unconscious wishes for 
destruction. We see, then, that a lack of courage to m AL 
the world as it is, is responsible not only for the reasoni “* 


of the radicals but for the unreasonable fear of them. Rie 
Finally, a word as to what hints psychology may offer ifiia 
the future. any 


What hope does it give? In the first place, it has bef ® 
found in mental therapeutics that the prime requisite in tf": 
treatment of a psychological disorder is that the patient sh 
thoroughly understand the factors which have produced 1% 
disease. The same principle is probably applicable to socies 
If our students of history and of government, and their pupiide 4, 
the public, become interested in the study of fundamental tel i»: 
dencies rather than in a cataloguing of their phenomena, vel: 
would probably go a long way toward a control of our fat: bn 
What the immediate outcome of the present situation is tot bh 
psychology, of course, cannot say with any finality. TE 
much, however, seems probable. Insofar as the war has poy. 
duced the present unrest because it brought a change into old iy G 
lives, just to that extent will its results be temporary. Insofa lif 
however, as the war accelerated the evolution of social mov ttn 
ments that had been developing for a century or more, to of re 
extent will the effects of the war be permanent. Whether an 
new phenomena are to appear is highly problematical. is 
have seen that a variety of influences have led men to feel di Fe 
satisfied with the present order of things. Mankind is waititl 1 Hi 
for a new philosophy of government or a new religion. ri i | 
task of a constructive and original statesman or of a grex iy 


prophet would be much easier now than it was a year befos i 
the war. We may leave it at that. iq ty 


| From Settlement Windows 


: Close-Up Views of Social Unrest 


OR twenty-five years our settlements have been interpret- 
ers of the thoughts and desires of folk in every walk of 
life. Much of our social legislation and many of our 
most constructive social movements drew on observations 
jade in the intimacy of their relationships. During the war 
Jovernment departments and national organizations made use 
i the settlements to get into touch with the people. It is well, 
‘nerefore, to hear what they have to contribute on a subject 
difficult to fathom as the pervading atmosphere of unrest. 


‘7 
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q 
: " HAT any one neighborhood worker may lack in com- 
# prehensive study of the problem in general is compen- 
fated by the great variety of neighborhoods represented in this 
jymposium. Here we have John Elliott, looking through his 
Bindow at the Hudson Guild—upon a comparatively well-to-do 
md enlightened section of New York’s working life; skilled 
yorkers of old American and Irish stock here live peaceably 
7ith later comers from the south of Europe. More pronounced 
‘re the contrasts around Jones street, where Mrs. Simkovitch, 
t Greenwich House, makes friends with the children and 
prandchildren of neighbors she first knew fifteen years ago. 
Seorge Bellamy speaks from the heart of Cleveland, where 
wenty or thirty different tongues can be heard in the course 
£a short walk. Charles Cooper speaks both for his old friends 
“ind his new ones, the crowded colored people around the for- 
/ ner Kingsley House, and the large Italian colony around the 
uew one. McLennan, in Buffalo, has for ten years been the 
Wriend of Italians and Syrians, but not all of them of the poorest 
@lass. He also speaks from the midst of a noisy industrial 
Ghection. Robbins Gilman, in Minneapolis, has Poles for his 
Gheighbors in the main, many of them very poor, illiterate, in 
The lowest paid jobs. Miss McDowell is neighbor to the Chi- 
Qago stockyards—one might almost say to the new republics of 


Os ter. Effects of the War 


> a certain extent the restlessness and discontent which I 
‘ind among the group of workers I know best is due to con- 
ya. Many are excited and apprehensive simply because 
% about them are in the same condition. But even if this 
@tion has no easily diagnosed remedy it is nonetheless a 
‘o be reckoned with. When one tries to find more definite 
iis some of them seem to be the following: 
ne life and interests of young men have been greatly stimu- 
mentally, physically and emotionally by the war and its 
ieffects. “They are more eager to take part in movements 
they have been heretofore. Gymnasiums, athletics, social 
Molitical clubs have an unprecedented membership. ‘Their 
ectual interests, their desire to know and to think as well 
¢ do has been greatly increased. “The great registration in 
ols and colleges bears witness to this fact. Outstanding 
ng the disturbing facts in a young man’s life, it seems to 
Sis the fact that he has returned from the army with a 
ily increased distaste for merely mechanical occupations 
Hae finds that industry as now organized does not give him 
t tunity or any hope for the satisfaction which he takes in 
ixercise of his own initiative. This is the reason why many 
fem are trying to improve themselves by getting an educa- 
jor training of some kind and why so large a number are 
Itisfied with any kind of work in which they cannot “ get 
4.” Many of them feel that if they don’t have a voice 
firecting the work they are doing they cannot respect 
aselves as men. ‘The virus of hate which is naturally en- 
bered by war, to say nothing of its artificial stimulation, is 
working in the blood, and hatred of the Boche, now di- 
i:d to the Bolshevik, also finds a-natural object in the bosses. 


eastern Europe—for here, in miniature, are fought the political 
battles of Czechoslovakia, of Jugoslavia, of Poland, of Hungary. 
Mr. Burt, for many years a settlement worker in Minneapolis, 
has since the war carried on community service in Kansas City 
and there applied his neighborhood methods to a somewhat 
wider social field. Miss Feineman, through the Emanu-E]-Sis- 
terhood, which is doing such excellent settlement work in a 
number. of cities, has got to know very intimately a Jewish 
section of San Francisco. Miss Davis writes from one of the 
oldest and still very much neglected neighborhoods of Phil- 
adelphia, a veritable backyard of the great city. The College 
Settlement here for many years has been the only home of 
culture and fellowship. Mrs. Bradford, at the Philadelphia 
Lighthouse, faces a similar environment. Miss Gordon’s com- 
munication from Boston speaks for itself. In Baltimore, Jess 
Perlman, director of the Jewish Educational Alliance, knows 
more intimately perhaps than anyone else the large Jewish sec- 
tion of the city. James D. Burton has built around his own 
person an entirely non-institutional “settlement” in the Ten- 
nessee mountains, simply by taking the lion’s share of every 
job in his neighborhood that needed to be done for the public 
good. His relationship to his neighbors, sturdy Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon American, is neither patronizing nor conventional. 
Lastly, a word from friend Eastman, who is running one of 
the half dozen most successful rural community houses in the 
country and manages to be the friend of native American farm- 
ers, foreign-born laborers, wealthy summer residents, policemen 
and tramps. 


[It remains only to add that in our letter of inquiry we asked 

more particularly for comment on the non-industrial causes 
of unrest, though, of course, we realized, and several of the 
contributors to the symposium have realized, that it is difficult 
to separate them.—EDIToR. 


A Sympostum by Neighborhood Workers 


Yous trade unionists also show a tendency to form cliques or 
groups inside the unions for more drastic action. 

Second: Among the older men many of those who have 
been on steady wages or on salary have become dissatisfied by 
the relatively higher wages paid by the day to casual workers, 
to whom a very high price has been paid because they were 
needed at any cost. Fluctuations in wages and prices have kept 
everyone excited. One worker who had been successful in get- 
ting higher wages and an easier position said with a grin, 
“ Ain’t it funny that the less you work the more you get paid.” 
This idea is met with frequently. Many of the older trade 
unionists have been greatly disturbed by dissensions between 
local and national unions. These men have had the religion of 
trade unionism and their feeling is similar to that found during 
religious schism and conversion. A distrust of old leaders and 
new leaders alike has grown, although they distrust the Reds 
more than either. Among the women and girls I find less irri- 
tation than among the men although it has greatly increased 
over former years. The women are particularly bitter, how- 
ever, over the housing conditions. It would not be difficult to 
create and it might be very difficult to suppress housing riots. 
What unsettled wages are to the men unsettled prices are to 
the women, and so long as wages and prices are unstable we 
can be very sure that the workers will be in the same condition. 

Prohibition causes some disturbance, although less than 
might have been expected. Two results of prohibition can be 
noticed—the natural demand for liquor from those who have 
had it, and the fact that a man who is sober is likely to be 
thinking more than a man who is under the influence of liquor. 
While a great many would vote to do away with prohibition 
there are many who would vote to have it retained, but all 
alike are questioning economic, social and political conditions 
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more than hitherte. On the whole I should say that the chief 
cause of restlessness was that the suffering brought about by 
unsettled conditions was creating dissatisfaction and thought. 
“The government ” is more criticised but is also more believed 
in than ever before, and should this new activity and new stim- 
ulus to thought become social instead of remaining individual- 
istic the results are bound to be good. 
Hudson Guild, New York. JoHN Lovejoy E.uiorr. 


And All’s Well 


Nae neighborhood of Denison House is made up of Syrians 
chiefly. ‘They are all potential capitalists, and so far as I 
am able to discover are unaware of the great social unrest 
elsewhere. ‘They are not interested particularly in the fight 
for civil liberties nor in any of the great stirring questions of 
that sort. We are a surprising contrast to most settlement 
neighborhoods. GERALDINE GORDON. 
Denison House, Boston. 


Roots of Restlessness 


“MY God, this is a great country! You don’t have to be 

afraid of nobody.” In a country where one has to be 
afraid of somebody any American can see reason for social 
unrest as a protest and a would-be protection against oppres- 
sion. Having reached the country of the unafraid a natural 
striving for the abundance of life which everybody craves 
usually creates unrest, more or less acute, if marked social 
stratification exists. According to his own definitions and 
tastes in life values everyone tends to say: “I want—. Why 
cannot I have—? “And always, in a developed community, 
there are the contrasts of possessions and cultivation which, 
nowadays, are questioned by many of all classes. Almost all 
think—even the plainest and humblest—that there is at least 
a chance that they have been short-changed in the market place 
of life. They desire earnestly to set the matter right. A 
pensioned widow, rebuked (kindly of course) for her modest 
greed in urging an increase of her allowance, says, “Yes, I 
know I’m really gettin’ along good, but I just want to be sure 
I’m gettin’ all that’s comin’ to me.” Again, to the partial 
parental eye one’s own children are always prettiest. For 
them and their future “I want” often becomes “I demand”; 
and “Why can’t I have” turns into “I will have” or ‘They 
shall have.” The father of six says: “ Must my children go 
only half-time to school? ‘The boss’s kids go all day. I 
want mine treated the same. Ain’t I a citizen, same as him? 
Don’t I know what schools is for?” 

The reckless spread of knowledge among us is a genuine 
cause of unrest. Not the knowledge of the academic curricula, 
but that absorbed from the experiences of life as it is lived 
and observed in our own times. ‘The tricks of the trade in 
money making, for example, are well and generally known to 
other than the successful tricksters—and respect breaks down. 
The enrichment of life through the command of money is 
understood—and money becomes the chief goal of effort. 
“T’ve run to ideals,” says the repentent young Socialist es- 
tablishing his family, “and where am I at? My son’s goin’ 
to be a man that can talk good English and make good money. 
He’s got to have the kale, however, to get it.” 

Illustrations of widely practiced ignoble uses of money, 
power and leisure are spread in every daily paper—and a 
belief is bred that inferior quality is widely present among those 
in high places. This is evidenced by constant comment. As 
a result of these things, generally speaking, every one trusts in 
riches but few trust the rich. Fewer have prayed the prayer of 
Agur, “ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” or have felt the 
safety in the Greek doctrine of the golden mean. Let us hope 
that an increasing number of the rich will make themselves 
trustworthy and respected and, noblesse oblige, in the social 
unrest, will help to lead the socially restless into ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace. Anna F, Davis. 

College Settlement, Philadelphia. 
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The Need of Democracy ae 


Ob HE discontented are not only those distinctly injured bj i 
the social and economic injustice which prevails but t fo 
men and women who are dissatisfied with the exploitation 
the weak and the immunity | of the oppressor. The obj ective ¢ ps 
the discontented is “ a larger satisfaction with life.” Demanoy igs 
for better social adjustment were slowly gaining recognitiaj ise, 
when the war created a hot-bed condition for all social anjju™ 
economic tendencies. War conditions at once brought thyit ’ 
public attention facts to which the public had been indiffererm cae 
facts which it had denied—communities honey-combed 4 si 
groups of men, women and children, ill-fed, ill-clothed, ifiju** 
housed, a vast array of toilers ill-paid and many forced to | se 
degree and kind of toil that often took toll of life itself. Alsip” 
in these last five years organized labor has tasted powell’ 
Society was for a time democratized. The unprivilegey 
worked side by side with the privileged and were told i 
sistently that they were indispensable to the nation’s safety ai 
well-being. A fraternal spirit prevailed which gave promise « 
general cooperation for justice and social welfare. Disappoin 
ment in that promise has assured bitterness. ‘The culminatin 
element of discontent is a wide-spread distrust of our instituppiil’ 
tions, based on the manner in which they operate upon thes: 
life of the people. Many feel that the right of free ant, 
orderly discussion of public questions is denied, that the press ¢ ‘ 
the country is closed to that side of any controversy of whic 

it does not approve, and that the law and the administratio# e 
of the law favor the power of wealth against weakness ani, six 
ignorance. Organized labor is opposed to a judicial tribunaiesi«: 
for final settlement of its controversies with employers becaus 
it is convinced that such a court would only serve to fasten th ior 
bonds of injustice more securely. What labor may say t Bia 
the proposal of the President’s second industrial cont 
is as yet uncertain. That the proposed boards of inquiry a 
adjustment rest upon voluntary cooperation may render t 
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acceptable. The need of the hour is a strong social spirit i i, 
our legislation and a change in the administration of our in hye 
stitutions which will convince the mass of our people that thes m) s 
institutions are democratic and that the result of their operay ~ 
tion is justice for all—safety and opportunity for the weak an ee! 
ignorant. EstHER W. K. BRAaDForD. [.~ 
The Lighthouse, Philadelphia. of 
In the Stockyards iy 


L ATELY I was invited to confer with a group of CzechoBins 
slovak women, representing fraternal organizations with lili) 
combined membership of 50,000 women in Chicago. During@ies 
the war these women had cooperated by appealing to the peo#lm!, 
ple in the Czechoslovak language, by selling $8,000,000 wort ffl st: 
of Liberty bonds, and raising $25,000 for the Red Cross, bet }; 
sides sending tons of clothing to Bohemia. Most of thesefaty, 
women are in gainful occupations, all speak English well, thei dai 
children attend public school, and some are in the universityftttin. 
All are real Americans of the best kind. Yet they were frightifinyy 
ened and bitter over the combined reports of what “ 100 peal; 
cent Americans” were planning to do to Americanize thi Me 
foreigners. I soon found that I was invited to confer witli My 
them to see what could be done to prevent the governmens pati 
from prohibiting the use of the foreign language in their orpitty, 
ganizations. The report was current that this was to be done Het 
One woman said: “To take the language of our childhooofin);, 
from us, it is to snatch the cradle from under us that weft), 
were born in,” and all the others murmured approval. by 

‘The last irritation that has been perpetrated upon our com \, 
munity is the “ Raid for Reds.” No matter what you may ia, 
think of the law that was being enforced in this crude and a 
raw manner, the enforcement was so outrageous and so unjust rm 
that it will take years to overcome the i impression. “Tt is like ht i 
Russia,” “It is like Prussia,” they are saying and thinking if it mg 
such neighborhoods as ours. 

One of our neighbors, who has no tinge of red in his make hi 
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ya heavy type of Pole, about 48, who had two sons in the 
wy, was taken from his bed at night to the county jail and 
1d out after five days. We can see no reason for this 
‘ist except that he was jailed because he failed to get his 
enship papers on the day he was notified. Another was 
#rican-born, 25, who was with the A. E. F. in France for 
ity-two months, who does not belong to the union, is not 
ocialist or Communist—a hard-working young fellow. 
yu bet he’ll join the Labor Party now!”’ his brother re- 
iked. Space will not permit me to give other cases except 
“ate that most belonged to unions and a few were Socialists, 
4 none, I believe, dangerous citizens. This shameful pro- 
sire seems to have resulted from local rivalry of authorities. 
}iely there must be a method for discovering dangerous per- 
® without this embittering method of “ frightfulness.” Can 
‘@: that Prussia has been victorious in America? 
Mary E. McDoweE tt. 


niversity of Chicago Settlement, Chicago. 
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Food and Housing 


PEAKING for a neighborhood composed largely of Slavic 
Weoples, principally Poles, I find a complex of interwoven 
jes producing or sufficient to produce a spirit of unrest. 
ise may be divided into two general classes—causes which 
¥ people rightly or wrongly claim produce the unrest, and 
hes of which they are ignorant or take no account which 
f indirectly produce or contribute to unrest. Under the 
®. class may be mentioned the high cost of living and an un- 
jal adjustment of public service advantages. Under the 
jer, such factors as poor housing and a general lack of law 
‘@>rcement. 

The high cost of living which affects settlement neighbor- 
@ds seems to be little understood, if considered in the light 
Whe oft-repeated, perfectly well intended admonition to the 
ple to save, to economize, to substitute. Such advice seems 
fhe people to whom it is given like telling them to eat cake 
Whey can not get bread. Their diet which was meager before 
@ now grown less nourishing. “The wage increase is more 
%n counteracted by the increase in the price of staple pro- 
Sts—caused by the world-wide inflation of currency. The 
Equal adjustment of public service advantages affects the 
Ty life of inhabitants in settlement districts. Street car 
wice is less frequent and consequently more congested and 
iveries from much patronized stores do not reach them. 
dil boxes are inconveniently placed and far apart and mail 
liveries are slower and less efficient. Medical service is not 
Shand and quite often not sympathetically rendered. Home 
@ street lighting are generally inadequate and subject to 
‘ay breakdowns. Milk and ice service receives the least 
iention and this often causes epidemics among the children. 
Among the causes contributory to a spirit of unrest may be 
Gntioned housing, about which so much has been written; 
eny of the people, however, are still living in unwholesome, 
sanitary, overcrowded, poorly equipped places. Paving 
Haeglected, sewerage is bad or entirely lacking, real estate 
Mrovements are few, and such districts are generally unat- 
Wctive and often wretched. Garbage and ash collections are 
pietimes infrequent and in some districts there are no such 
Wections. Playgrounds and parks receive less attention, while 
tool buildings and equipments are often old and quite in- 
iquate. Little has been done to acquaint the people with 
i7s, but there is a general feeling that laws fall heaviest 
‘yn the uninitiated and those most easily exploited. Poli- 
}ans have sometimes exploited the people, and their limited 
Merstanding of American laws, language and institutions has 
jved to bring about a general dissatisfaction hard to explain. 
hat there is not more unrest or that its manifestations are not 
jlent is due mainly to the present full or comparatively full 
i ployment of labor. Rogpsins GILMAN. 
orth East Neighborhood House, Minneapolis. 
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Unfilled Pledges 


| vbshaaitonmiare At my neighbors’ reactions to America’s 
war promises, as expressed in their conversations and in their 
general attitude, I detect very few causes of unrest that are — 
not industrial in their origin. But limiting myself to these 
few (although I am not convinced of the non-industrial be- 
ginnings even of them), I might point out some recurrent 
causes of my neighbors’ unrest—causes no doubt universal in 
all thickly populated urban centers. The cynical failure on 
the part of America to fulfill its war pledges has aroused a 
corresponding cynicism in my neighbors. And I know nothing 
better than cynicism to cause fidgets and restlessness. The 
war for “democracy” brought with it newspaper gloatings 
over the unseating of a congressman here and five assemblymen 
there. My neighbors write indignant letters to their local 
press, and grow restless. The war to make “the world a 
better place to live in” carried in its wake no change in the 
rotten housing situation on Lombard street. The residents of 
the Lombard street tenements, however, pay higher rents than 
ever before. My neighbors growl, move to worse places, pay 
equally high or higher rents, and grow restless. 

The coffee-man sells five pounds of sugar if you buy five 
pounds of coffee, both coffee and sugar at more than double 
the price his customers used to pay. A man who lives near me 
stepped off a street car and let 4 pint bottle of milk he was 
bringing home for his baby slip from his hands, to spill over 
the pavement. ‘‘ Bang goes sixteen cents,” he said. “Then he 
added something one does not usually repeat in a symposium— 
something that was a clear sign of his distrust of the powers 


that be and their promises; a clear sign of his restlessness. The — 


school on our corner is still ugly and unsanitary and unsafe. 
It still has no single gas or electric light in any of its rooms. 
The promise of a new school is still nothing but a promise. 
No, my neighbors think this is not such a fine place to live in. 

My neighborhood is largely inhabited by a foreign popula- 
tion. Foreign populations are in disrepute with Department 


- of Justice agents, who have arrested hundreds of them and 


held a few; one of whom, a girl in one of my clubs told me, 
was a “poor schlemiel with a wife and children;” another, 
so a union official told me, was a harmless, half-witted tailor 
who had failed to secure his naturalization papers because he 
could not understand the judge’s questions. The mother of 
a child in my day nursery changed her style of coiffure because 
she is a Russian, and so, she thought, “ they ” probably wanted 
to arrest her. Her new way of wearing her hair was in the 
nature of a disguise. Our foreign population is panic-stricken. 
The “ rights of free speech,” ‘and the “ freedom and liberty of 
all” are to be applied only to the ‘first families of Virginia, 
not of Bessarabia and East Baltimore street. My neighbors 
are frightened, suspicious, resentful, and restless. Any wonder ? 
JEss PERLMAN. 


Jewish Educational Alliance, Baltimore. 


Thwarted Desires 


A SUMMARY of the feelings of the people I am meeting 
from day to day in the office and shop, on the street and 
in their various neighborhood gathering places indicates to my 
mind three general factors creating unrest which are of even 
greater importance than the purely industrial causes involving 
wages, hours and working conditions. These factors are the 
continuing inability, in spite of higher wages, to meet the still 
higher living costs; the partial loss of confidence in our institu- 
tions—social, religious, judicial, educational—which in the 
past have been considered the bulwarks of wholesome and 
stable community life; the direct and indirect suppression of 
the personality of individual men and women, with its tragic 
product of balked instincts, stifled initiative, thwarted desires 
and blasted hopes. 

Profiteering: ‘The great masses of the people are experi- 
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encing nothing theoretical about the discrepancy between in- 
come and the outlay required for adequate living expense, and 
there is a general conviction that this hiatus is due in large 
measure to profiteering by the capitalists, who exact exorbitant 
returns on invested funds, by the executives who demand ex- 
travagant salaries, and also, to some extent, by workers who 
ask excessive wages. Even the leaders of thought and the 
builders of public morale are dissatisfied. Public school 
teachers, policemen and ministers are all unable to meet the 
high cost of living and retain a surplus. 

Loss of confidence in our institutions: ‘The tenement, the 
hotel and the apartment life have alike contributed to the 
breakdown of the home as a stabilizing factor in the life of the 
community. ‘The sectarianism, factional strife and sometimes 
class consciousness of churches and their allied agencies have 
cost dear. ‘They have ceased to be a vitalizing factor in the 
lives of many people who once sought comfort and inspiration 
through their fellowship. The failure of the courts to secure 
even-handed justice because of prohibitive fees and retainers, 


and the delays in meeting out justice have shaken the confi- . 


dence of the people. The schools have not yet succeeded in 
providing an education that is democratic and that fits for 
grappling with the conditions of modern life. The provincial- 
ism and partisanship of the press has given rise to a belief on 
the part of many that the newspapers are more interested in 
propaganda on behalf of their special interests than in the 
presentation of truthful news. 


The suppression of free speech and individual initiative: 
The development of personality has been suppressed directly 
through the interference of governmental authority with the 
rights of free speech, free press and free assembly, and indi- 
rectly and more persistently through the restraints imposed by 
social custom, economic necessity, and the intolerance alike of 
conservatism and radicalism. When the fundamental instincts 
of humanity are balked and thwarted; when love is prevented 
expression in home-making; when the desire for play can be 
satisfied only in commercialized recreation that offers no oppor- 
tunity for active participation; when the instinct for creative 
work is stifled in the drudgery of routine toil and when the 
passion of worship is deadened by a ritual and dogma and class 
consciousness, the causes of discontent become real factors in 
creating the tragedy of social unrest. Henry F, Burt. 

Kansas City Community Service. 


Spiritual Hunger 


ee aE GLASS said recently, “ Fully 90 per cent 
of the commodities purchased for the home’s consumption in 
America is purchased by women. It is resultantly in women’s 
power to enforce fair prices.” Power can be and has been 
variously and disastrously interpreted. Are we, as social 
servers, interpreting rightly? In a certain section of Cali- 
fornia recently, milk was reduced three cents per quart, mainly 
through efforts of women’s organizations. How many moth- 
ers’ clubs in settlements are more than indifferent sewing 
societies? Is English instruction all that others require? Are 
these mothers made to feel that they are or can be queens in 
their home realm, servers in the community, sharers and in- 
fluences in the state? What preparation are our girls receiy- 
ing to become such servers and sharers? Simple economic 
principles intelligently discussed ; education practically applied ; 
information wisely disseminated ; responsibility discreetly placed 
—these are but a few mile posts on the footpath to social 
poise. 

A resentment creating grave concern is that existing against 
our courts and their technicalities, delays, and methods of 
punishment. Inability in certain sections to obtain impartial 
hearings; lack of information, much less basic psychology, on 
parts of those making arrests under government program; 
over against keen observation and deep thinking of those 
arrested—all breed infectious antagonism. Suspicion and 
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gross misunderstanding and bitterness upon the other, result i 
increasing misinterpretation of American ideals and. irae 
tions. Our immigrant friends are spiritually and mene | 
equipped. Are we equally so? Superimposed American 
tion is one thing. Regeneration of citizenship is anothes i 


In a resident club of employed Jewish girls, ranging . 
age from fifteen to thirty-two years, there has been inauguae en 
a system of self-government. Head councilors elected # |... 
the girls themselves; evening proctors who volunteer one reg}. 
lar night each week; executive, house, entertainment, ph 0 
anthropic, hostess, committees, each serving regular te ' 
constitute a board which includes every member, and in whi”, 
every girl has a voice dependent only upon her age and tim 
of residence in the house. House standards have been drawh, 
up by the girls, with the headworker in advisory capacitif. .... 
closing hours, methods of conduct and discipline, are handil” ):, 
by, various committees. ‘The change in attitude, in sense‘) 
responsibility, in understanding of hitherto resented decre: 4 
is noteworthy. It is but a beginning, and the first stages we . 
tempestuous. “The same system is being introduced in varyir iB 
forms in the non-sectarian neighborhood club work. .. . — gon 

ETHEL R. F EINEMAN, 

Emanu-E] Sisterhood, San Francisco. 


The Alien and the Law fF 


Me: own neighborhood contacts during the past ten yea 
have been almost wholly with men and women of foreig§ :: : 
birth and their children born in this country, the predomi (ay 
ant races being Syrians and Italians. So far, therefore, 4 
there is any social unrest among my immediate neighbors is 
there is less of that than before the war, on account of 
improved economic condition—it is almost wholly confineli ; ‘i 
the foreign-born who are generally free to admit that they ay 
better off here than they were in the old country. The ty 
chief non-industrial causes of unrest among the people I re# 
to are, first lack of justice—in some instances the positive if, 
justice—connected with our judicial system and its operatiog in 
and, secondly, the almost total lack of social recognine®s is 
Americans: 

It is quite impossible, in the space allotted, to go into deta: 
about either of these subjects, though I have i in mind thr fs 
details and specifications enough to convnce me that the owg ~ 
raged feelings of my neighbors are not without substantial jus: cag 
fication. A case in point. A young Italian of both educatia ee 
and refinement was encouraged by the management of a pictus ™" 
house the other day to act as escort to certain young bow 
since the city ordinance does not permit these to attend mows 
shows unattended. When the young man refused to sit wit 
these boys he was, with the help of two plain-clothes men, why” 
appeared suddenly on the scene, forcibly ejected from © ; Ae 
theater, carried to a police station and there refused permil pe 
sion to telephone his friends for bail. ‘The next morning } Be, 
was instantly discharged by the judge, in spite of the efforp™: 
of the police and the movie man to convict him. He wig’ 
discharged, but there appears to be no redress for the outragg 
I remember another case which would almost certainly hae 
ended in the conviction of an innocent and reputable Italigh*\ 
laborer of murder, had not our institution vigorously opposé en 
the evident purpose to fasten the charge upon him. Thoug : 
finally freed, this man spent over six months in jail, with hj i 
family practically destitute and with an expense in monep! Wi 
amounting to all his savings and something besides. ‘The ma si 
whom we all thought guilty was never tried for the crimjp’}} 
I do not mean, in thus reflecting on our judicial system amg) 
methods, to assail individuals, certainly not the judges, whoip') 
I have invariably found disposed to consider the human el te 
ments in the case, and to make their decisions, if possible, ep! ly 
on the side of mercy rather than on that of severity. Buy |i 
this at least may be said: ‘There ought to be no place in th iH n h 
i Mi, 
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suppression on one side, instead of wisdom and ould nal’ ae 
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n a police force for the ignorant, dishonest and bulldozing 
‘@eman. And a way should be found for rewarding district 
neys, desiring’ promotion to judgeships or seats in the 
lature, other than on the basis of the number of convictions 
rded—convictions, at any rate, of innocent people. 

“segarding the matter of the social recognition of our foreign 
“les by Americans, little need be said of the fact, which is 
wivn to everybody, even if it is not often referred to. I have 
ty 


@ to mix with them, though these same foreigners are, in all 
é ntial respects, quite the equals of the American-born. 
Wpigners are given rescue missions and other similar agencies 
#2 or less freely, but personal contact and support they are 
ly denied. . . . Guaranteed substantial justice, treated as 
s and as fellow citizens of the republic of good-will, our 
Wen peoples and other groups, for whom we are anxiously 
Herned lest they become infected with dangerous doctrines 
dto the prevailing unrest, will have become before a twelve- 
ith has passed, satisfied Americans. 

; WiiiiaM FE. McLEennNaN. 
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QVelcome Hall, Buffalo. 


Three Conversations 


| ERE is the expression of women in the neighborhood—one 
4 Irish, one Italian, and one an old-fashioned American: 
# you want to know what I think, I think there’s going to 
M1 revolution. Because everyone thinks it’s all wrong. 
ecially about prohibition. ‘They all think it ain’t fair that 
‘should be put over on them, for that’s what a man wants 
in he comes home in his pint of beer. ‘Then, too, every- 
iy knows that England has got all our sugar and that’s 
iy we have to pay so much and that’s no reason for it; for 
® shouldn’t we have that sugar ourselves? They all think 
Wgovernment has put it over on them. I think they’ll vote 
alist, but perhaps they won’t if the Catholic church is 
Bosed to that. I don’t know how they’ll vote—but every- 
‘&y is upset.” 

@ The landlord has raised the rent this month which we 
#2 had two raises in succession—$1.50 each time. At the 
Wher’s it’s two cents dearer and three cents dearer all the 
>. The men have to strike all the time. They’ve got to 
<e. People ought to get together and vote on these 
Higs and let the majority decide. That’s what we do in the 
aghters of Isabella. It’s like this, too, that last week a 
§-gallon jug of sherry was $2.50 and now it’s $3. You 
d to get it for 75 or 80 cents. My friend in the wine shop 
Wj two girls and three boys—her husband runs the store— 
@ don’t know what to do. I know a man from a saloon now 
)to go longshoring. The first thing you know, he has to 
4 to get into the union. He has to get the bottom of the 
@ and work up. If he’s a good worker, he gets on—if he 
ft, he don’t get no show. Yet they’re getting the price of 
stuff no matter how high you raise it. There you are—see! 
¥ Now down at where I buy, he’s got his underwear 
‘or next year. Next year, he says, underwear will go sky 
i. He says you’d better buy now because next year they’ll 
hie dearer. Then maybe it won’t go up and you don’t like 
/tore underwear, so there’s the question whether to buy it or 
o> 


) Look at sugar now—26 cents a pound. Ain’t that awful! 
*- God !—Underclothes I used to pay 19 cents for, an under- 
it, is now 49 cents, and socks that used to be 9 cents are 
v 39. Poor people can’t get along any more. My God! 
ine people say there is going to be a revolution. A loaf 
ibread used to be 4 and 5 cents—now it’s 10. My son he 
tks on a boat. He don’t get much more than he did, but 
iv they’re going to have a big strike for more money, he 
s. My son that came out of Elmira, he works in a dental 
or. He gets $15—that’s all he gets. Rich people oughter 
push and see that there’s no more such big prices. Butter 
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89 cents the cheapest—My God! Such an awful price! I 
heard them saying they’ll vote Socialist. They blame the 
government, for they have an awful lot to do with that. Be- 
cause the government could fix such a price and they couldn’t 
raise it every week, but everybody has not a raise in wages. — 
They have to strike, and look at the work they lose and 
money and everything.” 
Mary K. SIMKoviTcH. 
Greenwich House, New York. 


Psychological Reactions 


| ae the short space allowed, only a few main causes of social 
unrest may be mentioned: they are predominantly psycho- 
logical, inevitable reactions to war conditions. ‘There is a 
In order 
to arouse support for the war, to float the loans, to conduct 
the drives for special funds, high ideals were freely discussed 
and presented to the people. “The eager acceptance of these 
proved the undercurrent of patriotism of the simpler folk of 
America. The war is now over—people are still dagoes, shee- 
nies, hunkies, and niggers; bad sanitation continues, the hous- 
ing situation is worse than ever; justice still miscarries; the 
ideals and the present day concrete facts of existence do not 
harmonize. Wars and crises do not make for the realization 
of ideals, they simply provide the opportunity for such realiza- 
tion. We have not felt the truth of this. 

The present high cost of living is an economic and indus- 
trial problem, but the suspicion on the part of the people that 
there is profiteering is a great cause of unrest; in fact, the 
suspicion is causing more unrest than the high cost of living 
itself. 

Wars are a resort to force for the solution of problems. 
The inevitable reaction is the belief that force may be used 
for the solution of other problems. ‘The methods of the pres- 
ent struggle between capital and labor, the struggle of our 
political parties for strategic position for the presidential cam- 
paign, without regard to the greater national and international 
interests involved, the expulsion of the five Socialists from 
the New York Assembly, the race riots are instances. As a 
corollary to this, but worthy of special mention, is the sup- 
pression of the right of assembly and free speech; another use 
of force, another relic of war necessity, productive of profound 
unrest. There is an undercurrent of feeling that our democ- 
racy has failed. ‘This of course has been fostered by enemies 
of the republic, but it is largely due to the necessity for gov- 
ernment to be autocratic to be efficient in wartime. The abuse 
and villification in the present disgraceful political wrangle, 
which is heaped upon the heads of officials of our government, 
is producing its reaction. Before the war we accepted such 
as part of the political game, but the time is too serious now 
and people feel too deeply. According to the leaders of either 
political party, those of the other party have acted little less 
than as traitors and have kept our democracy from function- 
ing. This idea has filtered down through the different classes 
of society, has been exaggerated, and has been accepted as only 
the minimum of the truth. A normal functioning of our gov- 
ernment at the present would remove much unrest. 

For the above causes the humbler folk, the laboring group, 
have not been responsible. They are responsible for the un- 
rest that has come from the following causes. ‘The belief on 
the part of the workers that they can control in the class strug- 
gle by a limitation of output, is erroneous from an economic 
standpoint and immoral from the standpoint of present world 
need. ‘This belief and the attempt to carry it out is causing 
much unrest. The belief is growing upon the part of the 
laboring group that the employers, as a class, are bent upon 
their subjugation. There has been much exaggeration of this 
and it has been used in unfair ways to influence the thought 
of the laboring group. There is no doubt that the old Bour- 
bons of the capitalistic class would prefer such a condition, 
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but the modern employer of large interest knows such a con- 
dition could not last and is anxious to arrive at a fair under- 
standing with labor. ‘The hope lies in the ability of the 
liberal group to work out some form of industrial democracy, 
fair to both sides. Normal, regular functioning of our de- 
mocracy, calm public discussion of our problems, liberal atti- 
tude of mind toward those who differ, are the essentials to 
calming the present unrest and paving the way for the reali- 
zation of our ideals. CuHarves C. Cooper. 
Kingsley Association, Pittsburgh. 


Morale and Morals 


MONG the causes ot social unrest other than industrial, 

I mention three of the most important: First, the psycho- 
logical effect of the war. This may seem intangible, but is 
nevertheless real. Hundreds of thousands of young men taken 
from professional, clerical and factory positions, largely rou- 
tine in nature, were suddenly placed in circumstances demand- 
ing initiative, courage and responsibility with terrible conse- 
quences for failure. These young men have been turned back 
into civil life. They do not want to go back to the positions 
they have left. They are not settled and, for the time being, 
feel no responsibility for service. The wanderlust has its 
grip upon them, and many are going to new lands. They 
cannot settle back into the old conditions. As one young man 
said, “It is only my home ties which hold me in this city. 
If it were not for my mother, I would go to Africa or some 
far away country.” ‘The Negro, somewhat different from the 
average soldier, is yet another important instance of the psy- 
chological effect of the war. He has tasted of a new world, 
of a new life, has different views of life, has had created within 
him a new spirit of independence and self-esteem. He cannot 
turn back to the old. He is adrift under a new environment. 
All these soldiers from different stations of life come back to 
their old environment carriers of the germ of social unrest. 
They infect their own communities and others to which they 
migrate, and the practical result is a psychological germ as dis- 
astrous in the spiritual realm as was the “flu” in the physical. 

Second, the production, distribution and control of foods, 
the rise of rents, congestion in housing and transportation diffi- 
culties have all upset the old standards of living. The great 
influx from the country to the city, due to high wages, has 
left the farm stranded and the cities without capacity and 
resources to take care of the population. Over-crowded homes 
are resulting in disease, immorality, lower standards of living. 
At the same time costs have risen. The effect of high wages 
on simple, inexperienced people, ignorant of the proper use 
of enlarged incomes, has been to create a desire for luxuries, 
almost destroying the old standards of worth, thrift, economy 
and the settled conditions of a normal life. It has suddenly 
given power to individuals unequipped to use it. 

Third, for twenty years this nation has been debauching the 
youth of our land through a repetition of vice exhibited in 
moving picture shows, in the burlesque, and in many cheap, 
unregulated and unsupervised forms of commercial recreation. 
The nation-wide wave of robberies and high crime is the fruit 
of such exhibitions. The failure to provide decent recreation, 
inspiring wholesome ideals, has weakened moral and physical 
resistance. The schools, by developing a great machine which 
has neither sensed nor prepared its youth for the environment 
developed through city conditions, has divorced itself from 
life. It has turned hundreds of thousands of children into 
society as mis-fits. The result is restlessness, crime, failure to 
sense civic and social responsibility. The increase is also due 
to the children of the war, who have tasted a new freedom, 
a new control of their time and conduct, due to the preoccu- 
pation of their elders. GerorGE A. BELLAMY. 


Hiram House, Cleveland. 
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In Southern Mountains | 


BB: writer speaks for the southern highlanders with whail — 
he has resided and worked for fifteen years. Here a} 
real Americans—descendants of Scotch-Irish and Anglo-Saxw 
ancestors—who have never intermarried with foreign blod) /) 
and have kept intact American ideals. . . . The environment #4}: 
not that of a conventional civilization, but one which pertaiij) } \ 
to the simple life and deep-rooted citizenship convictions. TIF} , 
topography of our southern mountains, where one ravine mm | 
be separated many miles by wagon road from its neighbor ov! i 
the mountain on the other side, but only a short distance “ fs" 
the crow flies,” calls for local self-government in matters ‘ji 
religion, politics and social service. During the year just closediit’ 
the writer traveled over 12,000 miles in the mountains of Ted. ' 
nessee and addressed many gatherings, patriotic, religious ang 0: 
social, in various communities. ‘Through these public asser ith 
blies and in scores of visits to families in their homes, I firi 
our mountain folk feeling that there is too much centralizirig. 
of power of everything social, religious and political. To the 
it is “canned goods,” with an occasional ‘“ demonstrator ” { 
tell them how to open and to take, and they are growing tirep®”” 
of living out of “cans.” They judge a tree by its fruit, angen” 
discount the multiplicity of organizations that have to do witipy i" 
their conduct and for which they are expected to defray aidps |! 
expenses. ‘They feel that it is hard to arrive at just and faid.)i:/ 
conclusions on public issues because news matter is “ colored ip... 
to suit the occasion or the interest which it represents; thit 
weakens their confidence in organized society. They believe if 
America, but are bitter against any “ machine” or organize 
tion that would destroy their freedom of thought and actiom 
they treat with contempt efforts to paternalize them. The terp?™ 
dency in the southern mountains is to begin at the bottom anal: 
work upward instead of beginning at the top and workinajni 
downward, and resentment is offered to any concerted effomers 
that would police from afar the conscience and conduct of thie: 
local inhabitants. Restoration of confidence in “organization 
of all sorts will come by taking the local community into par Pi 
nership. James D. Burton. fo 
Oakdale, Tenn. 2!) 


F 
From the “Backwoods” a 

fae non-industrial causes of unrest? First, the high cost opt’ 
living. I am told that this subject has already been mem@ata 
tioned in some public prints. Second, Henry Cabot Lodg 
and the rest of our misrepresentatives in Congress. We voterday» 
of the backwoods have a little religion which we inheritesp):. 
from our forefathers. It is the only thing we have left ths 
has not gone up in price. We would like to work it a littla, 
just now in behalf of the other nations not quite so fortunate, — 
We would like to have our country play the Good Samarita# 
to the rest of the world. Congress cannot understand it anep™* 
wants us to act the Pharisee, so we are mad at Congress anep i 
are collecting a few bricks to throw when our alleged publit! in 
servants get back among us. ‘Third, labor union arrogance 
We are strong for the working man, but we wish he would. 
be a little stronger for us—would forget to strike for a timp, 
and help us increase production and cut down the cost 0! 
living. Fourth, amusements that do not amuse. Every now}, 
and then we try to allay our unrest by going to the theater! ‘a 
and we come away wondering why God lets it live. To be” 
sure, there are a few good shows, like those written by J. 1 [| oe 
Barrie and Rachael Crothers, but there are not enough of th est i 
to go around; so we get mad at the theater and the gentlememe 
who control it. Fifth, churches that have lost their religio af Uy | 
Finally, we go to church to get the taste of the theater out of be 
our mouths and all too often we hear only appeals for money te 
which we do not have. But every now and then we do find 4 ie 
church where our spirits are fed; and so we take courage and hi - 
renew our faith that it’s God’s world and He will bring it Pe 
through. E. Frep Eastman. | me 
Matinecock Neighborhood Association, Long Island, N. f hh 
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Unwalled Towns 


FTER the French Revolution, and especially after 
the downfall of the Napoleonic empire, when the 
whole world looked to the West as the harbinger 
of a new social order, it seemed for a while as 
‘zh the distinctions of class and caste would soon be 
's of the past, as though liberty, equality and fraternity 
'® before long to reign among men. But the Industrial 
( lution brought entirely unforeseen results, not only in 
strial but also in other social relationships. A new class 
ation, superseding the former feudal one, within less 
3 a century filled the consciousness of millions with the 
‘Qn of a sharp division of society into a ruling class and a 
Long held back in this country by the rich oppor- 
Wies a new ~ontinent offered to men of moderate attain- 
ks to rise from manual wage labor to positions of self- 
foyment or “ white collar” respectability, this class senti- 
: has now penetrated into many thousands of American 
Compared with the America of a century ago, we 
‘indeed entered a new era. 
‘cture to yourself the life of an old New England town. 
re was no equality of fortune there, no socialistic idyll of 
@ciety in which all men are brothers. But the citizens 
iby each other; if the town was too large for each to know 
at least there was no isolation of sharply defined groups 
@lasses. No prohibitive building restrictions kept out the 
# man or the immigrant. Often set in long rows of solid 
e or red brick, though diverse in size, city houses had 
@itecturally a strong family resemblance. Ornament was. 
# sparingly, never ostentatiously. 
Werhaps this picture of the older Boston, Philadelphia or 
Wridence does not quite fit the South; for there not only 
Wisolid community sense of the puritan citizen, but also the 
Socratic aloofness of British feudalism entered the picture 
# left its mark upon the outward aspects of town life. But 
‘city even here was on the whole homogeneous; there was 
Szeographical separation of rich and poor; even the Negro 
H not segregated in districts where a white face is rare, but, 
sed in modest back alleys mixed up with the better streets, 
u part of the town as a whole. 
P11 this has changed—and not only in our largest cities. 
ih its industrial sections, its congeries of mean streets 
Hy nd the factories and mills, its central business section of 
flosing office structures and department stores, its peaceful 
idential suburbs, the modern American city represents a 
"up of towns of distinct and often violently contrasting 
acter rather than one community. And gradually an 
fi more complete separation of domiciliary and other uses 
aking its appearance. ‘The industrial section is cut adrift 
tgether from the larger, cosmopolitan life of the older 
1, or, reversely, takes complete possession of it to the exclu- 
4. of other sections. The residential suburb becomes a 
dential town, fenced in by invisible walls against the in- 
a of factories and of the homes of those employed at 
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qual labor. 

“he typical new residential town consists of a small shop- 
x center with a few small workshops and garages, a school 
itwo, several churches and, perhaps, a moving picture 
alace.” ‘This small nucleus is surrounded by a large area 
tree-lined streets whose residents, finding. their life work 


cultural interests elsewhere in a larger city, have little 
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real community life. In fact, the average farmer in a purely 
rural district with a Ford car enjoys a much greater common 
life with his neighbors than the average suburbanite whose 
neighbors may not share his interests at all. The inhabitants 
of the town nucleus, the tradesmen and artisans, usually run 
the local politics which in the drawing rooms and country 
clubs of the rich are more often the subject of jest than of 
serious concern. 

This town ‘has for its necessary counterpart the eenter of 
industry. Over it, if in a bituminous region, hangs a per- 
petual cloud of smoke. Its homes are overshadowed by huge 
industrial plants. The shriek of engines, the rumbling of 
heavy trucks is never silent. Often there is little or ne vege- 
tation. Apart from a town hall or court house, perhaps a 
post office, a public library and one or two major churches, 
there are no buildings of the smallest architectural distinction 
or beauty. Whosoever, earning his livelihood in the indus- 
tries of this town, can afford to live away from it seeks a 
home amid pleasanter sights and smells. And so, before long, 
we have here a city of labor, a city almost of one elass, of one 
narrow outlook on life, a city hardly visited at all by the 
refinements of modern culture. 

I have drawn a somewhat extreme picture which usually 
is modified as yet by the natural conservatism of any old set- 
tlement—a picture, nevertheless, which is becoming true with 
alarming rapidity. The ring of pleasant suburban towns 
around New York and Philadelphia, for instance, is unthink- 
able without Jersey City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and 
Bayonne in the one case or Chester and Camden in the other. 
In short, the town life of America is becoming something 
which, were that expression not dulled by over-frequent use, 
might justly be called “un-American.” With the excessive 
specialization of our communities comes a _ geographical 
separation of the population by tastes, habits and opportunities 
more pronounced than that by distances, hills and rivers.1 

With the latest and further prospective improvements in 
transportation this development threatens to become complete 
within the next half century. The electrification of passenger 
train service and the great increase in the habit of daily 
travel—to which soon will have to be added aviation as a 
common mode of locomotion—will make not of towns but of 
counties, and eventually of states, separate social units in the 
American commonwealth. When the society columns of the 
press talk of Lenox, Stockbridge and other centers of out- 
door life, fashion and boredom in the Berkshire hills, they 
mention a region already exclusively given over to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the rich. In a few years this will prob- 
ably be an all-year-round residential area where the wealthiest 
Americans will live far removed from the realities and prob- 
lems of society as a whole. In New Hampshire and Maine 
are similar sections, as yet smaller in extent. Others are to 
be found on the Great Lakes, in Virginia, Florida and south- 
ern California. (California is also the first state in the union 

1In Satellite Cities (Appleton, 1915), Graham Romeyn Taylor has de- 
scribed and analyzed one type of industrial tewn, dcliborntety planned 
to remove plants and workers’ homes from the congestion of large cities. 
The present discussion includes also the new industrial towns which 
have grown up without deliberate planning. The contrast characterized 
in the text is not that between planning and lack of planning. Many 
of the new industrial suburbs are laid eut with the greatest possible 
care and are not without an element of beauty, while some of the resi- 
dential suburbs of the rich are entirely unplanned and unpretected ex- 


cept for private restrictions, ‘The contrast, therefore, is primarily a 
social rather than a physical one, 
675: 
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to develop extensively a new type of middle-class bungalow 
town for retired farmers and business men of the Middle 
West.) Though most of these towns are at present only 
occupied at certain seasons of the year, they differ from 
pleasure resorts of the more popular type in that the family 
estate and not the hotel and boarding house predominates, 
and that the whole town and neighborhood (including the 
road system) is laid out for the exclusive convenience of the 
wealthy residents. "The tendency in regard to industrial hous- 
ing, on the other hand, is more and more to reduce the work- 
man’s daily travel and to create new industrial towns, as 
far as possible removed from the amenities enjoyed by the 
“better ” classes. 

So long as all the different types of residential develop- 
ment are part of the same city, the various social classes still 
have occasional glimpses of each other, and there remains 
a certain sense of civic responsibility. But as the distances 
increase, mutual knowledge and sympathy become less and 
less. The press of the country, not always over-scrupulous 
when a political object can be attained by misrepresentation 
or innuendo, has the opportunity of spreading erroneous ideas 
among the people of the way in which one class or another 
lives, and encourages those grotesque misconceptions and mis- 
understandings which aggravate every social problem and 
make the work of the adjuster of social and industrial differ- 
ences a thousand times more difficult. Thus the suburban- 
ite is persuaded that the workingman, whom he has no op- 
portunity or desire of meeting out of working hours, is a lazy, 
unimaginative and, if of foreign birth, entirely unintelligent 
being—given to spending all his leisure time in dirty hang- 
outs, easily the prey of “‘ agitators” and entirely materialist 
in his conceptions and desires. ‘To the workingman the sub- 
urbanite becomes a fat and lazy plutocrat, concerned almost 
exclusively with his physical comforts and possessed of utter 
selfishness in his views on public questions. “The mutual ig- 
norance thus engendered, the conception of the “lazy, dirty 
foreigner” on the one hand and of the “idle rich” on the 
other, necessarily leads to mutual distrust and open or sup- 
pressed hostility. 

Where, it may be asked, do the intermediate social groups 
come in? We are not all industrial employers or wage- 
earners. “There are always the large numbers of those who 
occupy a middle ground. Since they represent the traditional 
American community, their habitat is more diverse than that 
of the upper and lower sections. Only as the older cities dis- 
integrate into separate communities is there a beginning of 
separate city areas and suburbs laid out and built up to meet 
the assumed needs of this class to the exclusion both of the 
rich and of the workers. Private building restrictions more 
frequently than any definite public provision marks them off 
as areas of a distinctive character. Unfortunately, the dis- 
integrating tendency in our city development is accompanied 
by a gradual disappearance of the middle class as a factor of 
importance in community life. Without entering a discus- 
sion of the general loss of power of the great middle class in 
economics and politics, one may mention a few significant 
symptoms of its loss of influence on the development of cities. 
By middle class, in this connection, I mean the profes- 
sionals—especially those not at the top—smaller retail traders 
and manufacturers and the large groups of public and pri- 
vate employes who work under the direction of professional 
men. ‘The city clubs and chambers of commerce, with few 
exceptions, take their tone from their wealthier and more 
influential members—and it is they who exert most pressure 
on city government, it is they who dominate civic reform 
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movements as well as reactionary party caucuses. ‘The: 
tacle of great cities where the “expert,” i. e. the tr 
professional adviser, is openly denounced—and car 
neglected. because of this lack of political power—is aj 
and dangerous phenomenon in America. Before we had § 
experts, at least the intellectual classes generally, the lay 
and doctors, the ministers and teachers, were amongp 
“leading citizens ” far in excess of their proportionate nu 
Hardly less dangerous than the pseudo-democratic® 
government which, while forever talking of the rights «§ 
people, is run by. the machine and thrives on the supp= 
the worst interests is the pseudo-democratic city gover 
of experts, voted into office through the influence of 
meaning but autocratic large employers. It is a wond 
machine of efficient administration which runs smo) 
enough, but it cannot react intimately to the changing - Bee 
and desires of the common people. New York city and 


dency in American city life: the exclusion of the middle 3 
as a potent influence on policies and services. 
That exclusion is even more apparent in the physical 
ning and zoning of cities which more and more providew 
the wants of the rich (especially the principal land ow 
interests) and of the poor but with scant consideratios 
those of the middle position. An analysis of recentt 
planning and zoning reports shows an uncritical acceppii-.® 
of the viewpoint of those who own central property : 
so far has failed to call forth popular condemnation Je. 
because organized labor in this country, as the mouthpiec Hy it 
the masses, has concerned itself very little with these Bux 
questions. There is, for instance, present in most of 1f..~ 
the quite unwarranted assumption that growth of populd 
must necessarily make for greater prosperity in the a 
munity. As a matter of fact, it must always make for gre} i 
prosperity of those who own central land, office buildings: 
stores, who are financially interested in the city’s transpw 
tion or who have to offer goods and services for which th. 
is a limited demand (high-class milliners, medical specia# 
and the like). ‘To other classes also the expansion of a o 
industries, especially if they be of a diversified characte 
often highly desirable. But more often than not, city gr 
beyond a certain point makes the large majority of the 
population less prosperous, increases the cost of living wit 
a commensurate increase in earnings and aggravates 
problem of decent and comfortable living. It may make 
sible the creation of grandiose parks and civic centers, : . 
as those of Cleveland and Chicago, but it inevitably incre #\,. 
the separation of classes. A majority of wage-earners in: i 
“metropolis” live so far removed from the civic center | Rie 
its potential inspiration is lost for them; and they can -} i 
the time necessary to visit the great parks only on rare li ie 
days—even then running the danger of being run over H bi 
huge automobile traffic for which these parks, seemingly, py 
primarily laid out. They see less, not more good archi. 
ture; and the best commercial amusements, ever more laa hi 
in their outlays, become inaccessible even to clerk and sli be 
keeper. With the break-up of the city into a “ metropol lB, 
” of all but independent sections and suburbs, we fin; i 
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bereft of the refinements of life. a 

Not only excessive growth, however, but other tendeni},. 
in planned city development make for class separation < 
eventually, for class discontent.’ Whence, to ask a very si 
question, do so many of the zoning commissions derive th} 
sanction for dividing the physical make-up of the city into 
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‘icts that distinguish between the residential needs of dif- 
tit classes? (No criticism is here intended of zoning for 
$districts as such which, when handled with due regard 
he interests of all sections of the population, has functions 
he highest social value.) There. is, for example, the 
ing regulation introduced in perhaps a score of western 
; which distinguishes between residence districts in which 


: es, altered, or maintained which shall be used or de- 
Jd or intended to be used for any purpose other than 
of a single family dwelling” (proposed ordinance for 
land, Ore.) and other districts which may be used also 
two-family dwellings, multiple dwellings, flats, boarding 
s, lodging houses, clubs, apartments or hotels. Why, 
is country of democracy, is a city government, representa- 
of all classes of the community, taking it upon itself to 
late a majority of citizens—those who cannot afford to 
‘py a detached house of their own—out of the best located 
ts of the city area, practically always the parts with the 
¢ aspect, best parks and streets, best supplied with munici- 
liservices and best cared for in every way? Why does it 
rately ‘“‘segregate’’ the foreign-born who have not yet 
me sufficiently prosperous to buy or rent a home under 
ling regulations which preclude the possibility of inexpen- 
} development and construction? Probably the same 
aber of commerce or city government that promotes such 
Honing plan also has an Americanization committee and 
iders why its operations are not more successful! 

: may be said, perhaps, that the working population has 
\ing to complain about in such an arrangement, since dis- 
ing a city for building regulations makes it possible to 
‘ both rich and poor more effectively the kind of homes 
municipal services they need. Let me refute that argu- 
t ‘by quoting a pamphlet which has just come to hand 
ja the University of Kansas. It is a report on a social 
ey made by Prof. Manuel C. Elmer, entitled: Armour- 
, a City within a City. Armourdale was laid out as 
ntly as 1880 by a group of Boston capitalists who named 
fter Armours, the Chicago packers, a firm not, however, 
resented among the twenty-nine plants which now occupy 
territory. “Ihe general character of the district is resi- 


building structure or premises shall be erected, con-: 


“ AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN ” 


dential, but it is surrounded by a ring of industrial plants — 
upon which most of the inhabitants depend for a living. Here, 
then, we have a section which, through its recent origin and 
exclusively industrial character, might seem to have given 
scope for a most successful building up of a self-centered com- 
munity life—the more so since Kansas City deservedly enjoys 
a high reputation for the progressive nature of its city govern- 
ment. I can here only quote Professor Elmer’s general con- 
clusions from the findings which he gives in considerable detail: 
The machinery of industry has been developed to its’ highest pos- 


sibilities. The “business of living” has been considered of secondary 
importance and has not kept pace with the age. 
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THE HOUSES OF THE OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN HAD 
ARCHITECTURALLY A STRONG FAMILY RESEMBLANCE 


i 


The industrial institutions are among the best that money and 
labor can make possible. ‘The social institutions with but few ex- 
ceptions have not kept up with the industrial progress, nor even 
with the activities and conditions for social well-being found in the 
rest of the city. 

Armourdale offers people who come there to dwell a good place 
to work, but not a good place to live. It is difficult for those who 
live there to see to it that conditions are changed, because it is only 
a part of one of the greatest and best urban centers in the United 
States. In fact, Kansas City is such a great and excellent city that 
its citizens overlook this small unit of 12,000 people, largely laborers, 
who deserve the best the world can give for themselves and their 
children—the “Hope of Kansas.” 


-Armourdale, one need hardly add, is only one of hundreds 
of similar sections and towns within, and on the outskirts of, 
our great cities. “There are Armourdales in many states of 
the Union, and it looks as though before long they will house 


‘a majority of American manual workers. 


Bridging the Gulf 
THE question ‘arises: is there anything which concerted ac- 
‘tion of good citizens can do to forestall so dismal a happening? 
Can America yet be made “‘ safe for democracy” of the old- 
established type? A complete remedy for the disintegrating 
process in our community life would entail a far-reaching 
social and political reconstruction which can result only from 
vast changes in the economic life of the nation. “That recon- 
struction implies an increased share of the workers in the 
product of their labor and in the management of the indus- 
trial process itself. But the gradual elimination of class 
differences which results from the rise of the common people 
in material prosperity is not in itself a guarantee that they 
will enter upon the cultural heritage of the race. ‘The un- 
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relieved dullness of the better type of industrial suburb fm 
many a would-be reformer with pessimism. What is need 
in addition to the redistribution of wealth is fruitful ce 
tact of newly gained comfort with old culture, of nev 
gained leisure with the established educational institutio 
and the best forms of recreation. That contact requires m 
a leveling down of the standards attained to by the mo 
fortunate classes but an intimate association of those th 
enter upon their heritage with the former guardians of no t 
traditions. ‘Thus, in addition to the larger changes incident 
to a new social order we need a progressive emancipation 
the masses from the spiritual lethargy of serfdom to an inten 
quest for truth and beauty. Every deepening of the gulf t 
tween the classes during the process of that twofold emana 
pation will render more difficult the establishment of # 
saving contacts in a later generation. It is for this reasa 
that such definite practical steps as are possible now to brid 
that gulf deserve the best thought of the social reformer. _ 
few steps of this nature may here be suggested: a 

First, on the negative side, the dangerous tendencies” 
modern methods of city development must be exposed age 
and again. Larger classes of citizens must claim and receive 
share in formulating the basic civic policy. City plans and 0: 
dinances must be studied more widely and receive the stimy P 
lating constructive criticism of all classes, reinforced by stro 
political action. Organized labor must become more ow: 
spoken in condemnation of schemes for city aggrandizeme 
and class segregation which make directly against the inte 
ests of the many and for those of a minority. Social re 
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#iners must not leave as much as they have done in the 
y: to the “practical” business man the consideration of 
#11 but in their effect vastly important details in the plan- 
and government of their communities. Voicing, as they 
no sectional interests but those of all, and speaking from 
{ vantage ground of intimate personal acquaintance with 
j needs of the least self-interpretive groups, social workers 
st claim and gain due influence on city legislatures and 
inistrations. 
aecondly, it is possible within very wide limits to foster 
sivements which will make for greater social cohesion and 
i ch, therefore, stay the physical disintegration of cities. In- 
trial relationships apart, there are many relationships of 
zens in which the democratic, non-class community of in- 
ests can be emphasized. The war has shown that it is pos- 
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can be encouraged by diverse means, must be spontaneous in 
their origin. All that the reformer, more conscious than his 
fellow citizens of wider social implications and purposes, can 
do is to help in the cultivation of unifying causes and the dis- _ 
couragement of those that tend to accentuate class divisions 
which are already marked. 

Only a few illustrations need here be given of community 
causes. that have proved of real worth in cementing diverse 
groups of citizens and thereby fostering also good citizenship 
-itself. There is, for instance, the common. interest in music, 


as exemplified in towns so different in every other respect as 
‘Oberlin, Ohio, and Bethlehem, Penn. In Framingham. 


Mass., and Fairhope, Ala., we have two widely different 
examples of towns in which almost the whole citizenry is 
interested in a social experiment—in the one a unique sys- 


‘ 


le to bridge the gulf of class when people feel strongly on 
issue that has no class elements, even people who at normal 
es and on almost every other issue have little in common. 
sweeping community issue cannot, as a rule, be created out 
§ nothing merely for the purpose of bringing the citizens 
ether. But in almost every town and city there are al- 
}dy present endeavors in which large sections of people take 
Wt, endeavors which can be strengthened and expanded into 
me community bonds. Such popular interests, linking 
wether different groups of citizens in fellowships for com- 
yn objects, respect no boundaries of economic or social status 


create a characterful nexus of social solidarity. Nothing 


ito be gained, of course, by a mere propaganda of “ causes ” 
pm the without. Group interests in the community to be- 
ime vital must have their roots within and, though they 


; “THE CITIZENS KNEW EACH OTHER” 


The Town Meeting, a drawing by A. B. Frost in the Journal, 1900 


tematization and elaboration of public health services, in the 
other a pioneering in single tax. 

The little town of St. Thomas, Ontario, exemplifies a com- 
munity bond more frequently met in Europe. A dentist, F. 
EK. Bennett, here some years ago joined an existing horti- 
cultural society and by the infectiousness of his enthusiasm 
had a few years later almost every householder participating 
in gardening contests. Streets, blocks and sections vied with 
each other not only in competition for prizes at flower shows 
but in the beauty and wealth of vegetation around the homes. 
Soon a magnificent park and ravine drive, created by the com- 
bined interest and labor of practically the whole population 
made this formerly commonplace little manufacturing Fawn 
(half way between Detroit and Buffalo) a Mecca for those 
who seek the town beautiful. The horticultural society began 
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From @ painting by Childe Hassam 
By courtesy of the Milch Galleries 


to compete in many shows in Canada 
and the United States, often with suc- 
cess, and this again proved a bond of 
fellowship shared in by millionaire em- 
ployer and humble railway laborer. Inci- 
dentally, this movement, since it coincided with a shortage 
of labor, made for a distinct betterment of housing conditions 
and for general town improvement. 

Not only gardening but other arts have proved community 
links of great potentiality. In ancient Athens, there were 
distinct sections inhabited by families with a common tradi- 
tion of a craft, such as the potters, armorers and weavers. 
The bond that held these neighborhoods together was not in 
the main commercial or political but religious and social. 
This, of course, is also largely true of the guild life of the 
middle ages and of every period in which art was a genuine 
popular need. It is only in modern times that craft specializa- 
tion of cities and neighborhoods has assumed a mainly eco- 
nomic basis. There are small modern examples of communities 
in which the art or craft interest—other than industrial—pre- 
dominates, but no conspicuous example in America can be 
quoted, . 

The re-organization of neighborhood life by the arbitrary 
division of a city into ‘‘communities”’ which have no specific 
interest in common, a movement into which unfortunately 
much wasted energy has been poured in recent years, is bound 
to be short-lived or else will merely supersede the division by 
wards with another purely political division. Often’ com 
munity councils have grown up spontaneously in neighbor- 
hoods or city sections which really had and have some common 
interests distinct from those of the city as a whole. But too 
often the organization which goes by that name is not of 
native growth and is entirely arbitrary in establishing the 
boundaries of its domain. 
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A contrast of inspiring city 
environment 
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The possession of some famous historical monument |~ 
place of natural beauty and its association with the life of t é 
city, again, may and often does prove the starting point 3] 
common civic pride and fellowship. Such towns as Pf 
mouth, Mass., Washington, D. C., or Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
need not search far for a focus of civic union. Health ag 
recreation are other points of contact, though here the éc 
nomic motive is apt quickly to obtrude—as in towns wiv 
exceptional climate, medical springs, famous race courses 
unusual fishing. ‘The possession of great educational insti 
tions, as in Cambridge or Princeton, has not in the pa 
proved much of an asset of civic unity because they have be’ 
class institutions or at least so self-centered as to permit litte. 
interaction of influences between “ town and gown.” Ti 7 
often the academic fraternity is only an object of exploiapy | 
tion for the townspeople. Some of the state universities aa \. 
agricultural colleges which dominate the life of the localil 
where they are situated come nearest to a gathering groump 
of popular concerns. ¢ ‘- a 

The Shaker colonies in Massachusetts and other religiowe”™ 
settlements in different states remind us of the part which: 
common denominational and religious fraternity has soma 
times played in giving to America towns of surpassing socice 
spirit. At present the architect Ralph Adams Cram, going” 
still further back for inspiration to the religious communitie@! 
of the middle ages, proposes a revival of religious communit a 
life as a remedy for the social disintegration of our timess— 
or rather for the conservation of traditional civilization whic 
he considers menaced by a return to barbarism. In two recerp™* 
books he sketches the creation of family monasteries—towr 
deliberately shutting themselves by invisible walls from th 

contaminating influences of modern ma 


46 a 
terialism and bound together by vowaes® 


of poverty, chastity, obedience, brother 
hood and work. Whether this partic 
lar idea be practicable or not, there wi 
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From the Liberator | 


EAR Vivodena I saw for the first time the com- 
munal houses occupied by the peasants. A num- 
ber of houses are scattered around a central court 

1 or small field. In each there are a common 

¢hen and large sleeping rooms, sometimes housing as many 

@forty people. This group system has been worked out to 

en the household work of the women who are compelled 

spend most of their energy in tilling the soil. The sort of 

' they lead develops the women into fine straight-backed, 

Hyng creatures. I should not say that they are beautiful, but 

do have an appearance of abundant health, and their 

irkling eyes give to their faces a quality of happiness that is 

Muine. ‘These women age quickly—often marrying at fif- 

years of age and having from twelve to eighteen children. 

ere is indeed little difference to be noted in the faces of 
imen of thirty and those of fifty. 

[he beds in the community house are high wooden frames 

h feather quilts and often six or seven mattresses, so ar- 

ged as to form an inclined plane—the head very high and 

| feet supported against a wooden footrest, enabling a tall 
to lie at full length by merely raising his head and shoul- 

s high. ‘The beds are set close together, one behind the 

Ser all around the walls of the room. Small glass windows, 

: led all winter, give light and keep out air. Ropes strung 

ing the wooden beam ceilings serve as hangers for boots, 
its, dried herbs and clothing of many strange kinds. Layers 
imaterial are wrapped about the body and limbs to keep out 
cold: burlap, strips of old carpet, leather, sheep skins, all 

§ their bit towards making the national costume of these 
‘dy natives. 
fld men, women and children all sleep together in these 

Biments, the babies in rough hewn wooden cradles which 

i) pushed under their parents’ bed during the night and car- 
d out to the field by the mother early in the morning and 

ft in a shady corner while she tills the soil and does the farm 

irk. It is a common occurrence for one of these women to 
drk in the fields until the very day her baby is born and, 
lay or two afterwards, to return well and strong enough to 

‘eight hours’ labor with no idea of complaint. The women 

xe turns in doing housework, cleaning, cooking and farm 

prk. On questioning a number of them, I found to my 
i;prise that they preferred this sort of community life to the 
iwer plans of separate houses for married couples—where the 
fe is forced to do all the housework daily besides helping 
| the field. All able-bodied men being in the army and still 


|the service, the women and girls have kept their own farms. 


* * * 


\ SHORT journey brought a striking contrast to this 
\ primitive yet relatively happy peasant life. I found 
‘grade, the famous capital of Serbia, in a state of extreme 


| 
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| THROUGH JUGOSLAVIA 


1 with 
PEN AND PENCIL 
| | By Malvina Hoffman 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN JUGO-SLAV RELIEF COMMITTEE; REPRESENTATIVE, UNITED STATES RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION EUROPEAN CHILDREN’S FUND AND THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


poverty and destruction. Since the stores had been thoroughly 
sacked by the retiring enemy, it was practically impossible to 
buy anything. The streets were more like rough cobbled roads 
than city thoroughfares. , Most of the hinges and metal fix- 
tures, pipes and machines had been wrecked or stolen. Houses 
were ruined by the disconnection of pipes which permitted 
water to rush through great leaks and destroy walls and fur- 
niture. 
The gaunt little faces of the children at the orphanage ot 
Topsicher, just outside the city, haunt one’s memory. ‘These 
children seem to. have borne a great load of pain and suffer- 
ing, and their brows were heavily lined, giving a look of un- 
natural maturity and weariness. [he streets approaching 
the child welfare office were crowded with ragged little waifs, 
sitting in long, patient rows, waiting to receive a ration ticket 
or some advice and help. Over 125,000 of these war orphans 
wander about Serbia in dire need of care and clothing. A 
number of them have no living relatives or friend and do not 
know who they are. Their rags are so tattered and worn that 
they hold no semblance to clothing, but merely serve to cover 
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first school over 700 children come every morning for cocoa, and if they 
are found to be in serious need of the second meal after medical examina- 
tion, the weakest are given a food ticket permitting them to return in th mu | 
evening for rice and milk. —The American Red Cross supplements this ra- - 
tion with rolls, There have been 23 such disteibietin’ centers organized in 


the city and environs—about 2600 ia mothers are also given relief 
* * | 
FTER miles of flat rich grain fields and waves of scarlet poppies, wee 


came upon an isolated and beautiful old church, the famous monastery — 
of Grachiniza, built in 1321 under the reign of Roi Milutin. The interior i 
decorations were still quite clear and well preserved, and the only surviv- jl" 
ing monk told us the story of thé Bulgar invasion. His fellow monks ee 
were murdered or driven away and he remained in lonely dignity as pi 
cuardian of his temple—a sort of living cornerstone. We told him of |p” 
the Kossovo celebrations held in America and we lighted candles before ior 
the altar—taking some away with us to light in the cathedral at home— Jp 
St. John the Divine—where the memorable services were held in honor — A ca 
of Kossovo on June 15, 1918 and 1919. For five hundred years the Serbs" : 
have celebrated this anniversary; legends of the heroes of Kossovo con- pet 
| 


a thin body, gen- stitute a sort of national bible 


a) Vag 
erally deformed by on the victory of the Spirit: fh.» 
rickets or by some Nous Basileus. t pe 

_. form of tuberculo- The monastery school serves (jp #9 


sis. There were 
great numbers of 
children with their 
stomachs badly 
swollen apparently 
living. on _ hard, 
tough bread —a 
-diet which prevents 
them from. de- 
veloping any strong 
bone tissues and 
which is. respon- 


as a food distributing center, — 
and here American food is be- 
ing given every day to sixty-_ 
eight little children who come Bie 
from surrounding villages to (Be 
get their cocoa, rice and milk, |e» 
a diet which has done wonders Bye: 
A De ; 

in raising their little bodies §} « 
from hunger and weakness to ie 
a state of normal health. The § 
gratitude of the people is very “fue 
sincere, and the name of Amer- § - 


sible for the pa- ‘ ica is like a torch of hope to fix. 
thetic appearance of their bent legs. It was to them. The expanse of rich Jf, . 
save the lives of such victims, that the child feed- fertile fields in this area, if de-— a 
ing program was started in Jugoslavia and for veloped, would produce wheat ™ 


which the work of American Jugo-Slav Relief is 
to be continued through 1920. This relief plan 
will need $500,000 more and will include cloth- 


ing for 70,000 children, which has already been shipped. 
* % * : 


VORNIK is the border town between Bosnia and Serbia. 
Finding a group of medical students here, we asked them 
about health conditions, and found that all about this neighbor- 
hood there was a great deal of typhus. Practically every woman 
in the village had been violated by the Austrians. “There were 
hundreds of cases of contagious diseases of the most virulent: 
kind and no disinfectants or medicines available to stop the 
spread of them. At Tusla there were over a hundred cases of 
typhus, and numberless cases of chicken-pox. Young students 
were stationed here with a small supply of drugs to do what 
they could to help the community. They had offered to do 
this work instead of taking a holiday during the summer. 
Many houses were closed because whole families had been wiped 
out by: disease. I counted seven out of ten children with swollen 
stomachs and emaciated bodies. ‘These kiddies tend the sheep 
and drive the cows to pasture, living on heavy dry bread and, 
if they are lucky, a slice of fat. We were glad to learn that a 
shipment of A. R. C. clothing had been sent here recently. 


and corn crops enough to feed i... 


% * * 
REAT throngs of children are gathered to receive their 
evening meal of milk and. rice—a very delicious soft por- 
ridge which seems to delight their palates—at Sarajezo. In the 
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4 ORENICA, village of flowers, songs and heroes! Glorious great 
4. mountains surround this patriotic and ardent community. Splen- 
lj lakes, fantastic water falls, sunlight and beauties are the daily Ta- 
‘is of God. The air is like champagne. The people face a crisis of 
ste gravity, a crisis of life or death. Most of the valiant Serbian 
tiers who volunteered so quickly i in America to cross the seas and 
fiforce the Serbian army in great numbers are from this village, 
j) the surrounding country of Like. Many did not escape the great 
tifice, but those who returned at last across the long weary moun- 
passes, came home to poverty, sorrow and need. Their joy at 
‘rating their fellowmen from Austrian tyranny was clouded by 
#) pain of what they found left in the path of the Destroyer. 


te organized all over Jugoslavia into local groups to try and help 

eh other to strengthen their determination to fight always as de- 

@ders of the liberty and union of Jugoslavia. America is their 
se and ideal, and they need our aid to help them to start again. 


“We were the first Americans who had ever visited this community. 
“hen they heard we were coming, and that we had sailed up the 
Wriatic coast at night to escape the Italian patrols, they col- 
‘ed from far and near, and the next morning the village was 
Stwded with peasants, soldiers and children. When our motor 
Wled into Korenica, the street was lined on both sides as if for a 
#icession, hundreds of splendid tall Likaners standing at salute in 
Wir ragged, faded old uniforms. “ Jivila America” rang from every 
oat, children threw flowers from all sides filling the motor and 
orating it at every corner—speeches of welcome and friendship for 
Waerica were made by the school children and the volunteers. 

mit was a 
ving sight 
% see these 
~ne men, who 
@d two or 
‘ree years 
%:o marched 


# their way to 

Me here :  _=_———s—sa—hes—h—eimf 
ment Armory—a day which they cherish dearly._ 

So today they face again a great battle for exist- 
ence. They are without clothing and have no 
money. What will America do to show them that 
they did not leave the states as brave volunteers 
to be forgotten, but to be remembered and helped 
and encouraged in this long, hard fight, until the 
strain and ruin of war is lifted a little from their 
country? While at a luncheon, given us by the lead- 
ing citizens of the village, we received the following 
letter: 


To the American Red Cross Sisters: 

Please kindly excuse to me, some of our volunteers 
from U. S. A. want to speak with you few words, if we 
can. We give you best wishes and regards to all Amer- 
ican lovely people. God will help you, and all of 
American people, we give some nice speech about our 
poor people. [Signed] Nick DRALSINIK, 


We told them that their fellow countrymen in 
America were all contributing for their relief and 
that the American Jugo-Slav Relief worked in close 
contact with their people in America—a ogee 
which brought them real joy. 


r Salonika. 
New York 
‘ey had been 
iceived by the 
Imerican Red 


eH 
{ 


‘ross, given an 
/merican flag, 
jjveaters, muf- 
j:rs and lunch- 
mn at the Sev- 


North Dakota—the Laboratory of t 


Non-partisan League 
By Edward T. Devine 


N North Dakota the offensive, to use a now familiar 
term, has passed to the enemies of the Nonpartisan 
League and Governor Frazier’s administration. It is 
the attorney-general and his staff, the state auditor, and 

the superintendent of public instruction who are most ener- 
getically demanding a hearing, and by no means failing to 
secure it. The first two of these officials and the secretary of 
state, all of whom are now in opposition, were elected on the 
league’s endorsement. Miss Neilson, the nominal head of the 
educational system, was elected against the league’s opposition, 
the only woman on either ticket and the only anti-League 
candidate to be elected. 

That she is at present the nominal rather than the actual 
head of the school system is the result of hostile legislation 
and administrative acts—or at least what she and her friends 
consider to be such—although the governor is firmly of the 
opinion that the changes are in the interests of economy and 
efficiency. There were, until last year, three distinct statte 
departments, at the head of which were the Board of Regents, 
for the higher educational institutions; the Board of Educa- 
tion, for the common schools; the Board of Control, for the 
charitable and penal institutions. The superintendent of 
public instruction was president of the second of these and 
as its chief executive officer had the main responsibility for 
all such matters as examination and certification of teachers, 
promotion and graduation of pupils from elemenary and high 
schools, and supervision of courses of study. 

The legislature in its wisdom decided to carry the central- 
ization of responsibility for education, charities and correction 
farther than has heretofore been attempted, and at one sweep 
abolished the three existing boards above-named, substituting 
for them a single Board of Administration of five members. 


Two of these, ex officio, are the superintendent of public in- ° 


struction and the commissioner of agriculture and labor. 
Three, who are salaried and give full time to their duties as 
members of the board, are appointed by the governor. There 
are, ot course, both theoretical and practical arguments against 
this whole scheme. ‘To consolidate purchases for institutions 
as different in character as a state university and a hospital for 
the insane is of very doubtful advantage. On the other hand, 
the determination to treat even the state penitentiary as 
having an educational aspect is entitled to respect. 

It is conceivable that if Miss Neilson could have made up 
her mind to cooperate with this board, and if the four other 
members had loyally accepted the verdict of the polls as to the 
desire of the people that the schools should be entrusted to 
her, this plan might have worked. The obvious course in such 
a happy event would have been to entrust her as an executive 
member of the Board of Administration with such duties 
as formerly devolved upon the executive officer of the Board 
of Education, with such other less direct responsibilities 
for the higher educational institutions and for the penai and 
charitable institutions as would be natural and feasible. Party 
feeling, however, runs high in North Dakota and each side 
had grievances serious or petty according to the point of 
view. Miss Neilson’s opponent at the. polls, who was also 
her predecessor in office and against whom a heavy adverse 
vote had been cast, was promptly appointed Educational Ad- 
visor for the Board of Administration and general school in- 
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bath? 


spector, and his wife was also put upon the state pay-rol™ 


The board attempted to hold a meeting—calling it an w pe 
official conference—without Miss Neilson’s knowledge. TE ie 
she frustrated, but the board proceeded to transfer from Mi” 
Neilson’s hands to those of the man whom she had defeats gi 


NOY 
in the state election nearly all of the responsibilities whigh® . 
ign 
would make the office of superintendent of public instructia i 
attractive. Several tons of books and records, carried bod! Dee 


from her office to his, gave ocular demonstration of hep 
humiliation. An educational commission, with Miss Neils a 
as its chairman, was indeed created but all of those appointed 
to it were politically antagonistic, even though this meant thaj™ 
in certain groups from which appointments had to be mad« lie 
the only technically qualified person who was thus hostile wae? 
selected, all of the other qualified persons being her supporteng’” 
In other words, from her point of view the governor ap” 
pointed the worst possible commission. All of its acts, moreme!!” 
over, were made subject to the direction and supervision aj” 
the Board of Administration. Se 
Politically the state administration and the Nonpartisa®* 
League are surely not as idiotic as this attitude would ine iy 
cate. How then is their action to be explained? Probably as 
for one thing they did underestimate Miss Neilson’s fightin F ae 
qualities. Her father was an agrarian reformer in Nor a 
Dakota before some of the brilliant young leaguers were bormp*’* 
She had served her apprenticeship in county politics. Aije®* 
though without the advantage of a” higher education—-}"* 
handicap which her enemies tried unsuccessfully to use as 2p 
technical disqualification after her election—she had obtaineee 
a life professional certificate, which put her on a par in thi | ce 
respect with her opponent. oo 
Perhaps the governor really thought that the state super ,* 
intendent of public instruction should be a college graduate 
but the Supreme Court ruled that her professional life cer’ i} a 
tificate and her experience as county superintendent were 
sufficient evidence of qualification. Pe 
Miss Neilson had been president of the State Federation of . 
Women’s Clubs, and women voted in North Dakota fom 
superintendent a public instruction although not for other PL 
state officials. One curious, although perhaps valid, explanatior Mi 
which is offered of her success in the last campaign is that ti 
influenza was epidemic in the rural communities at electionse 
time, having passed its zenith in the towns. Even if it had i by 
prevailed equally, it would be more effective in preventingyp ll 


+ 
farmers’ wives from reaching the polls. Needless to say, the: ri 
struggle in the state is to a large extent one of town against tp te 
the open country, with the strength of the Nonpartisan League¥! - . 
on the farms, that of its enemies in the towns. The supers’ 
intendent elected by both town and country—in this case i at 
largely by a town vote—has jurisdiction only over the ruralifels 
and village schools. ia 


And now for an illuminating flash on the real situation imfpis 
North Dakota. I had heard in Bismarck all about this in i‘ ur 
teresting school fight. Everybody was talking about it. I hadh 
heard about it even in a far-away university town in centra is 
Oregon. And then in St. Paul I had a quiet talk with that Oi 
consummate organizer, that shrewd arch villain or Moses 
according to the point of view—A. C. Townley himself. Heh, 
also had just come from North Dakota. We had talked} My 
] a 

i 


ut many things—state bank, hail insurance, state flour 
\!s, dockage on wheat, consumers’ stores, Nonpartisan news- 
ers, and even the next national election, in which he does 
expect a new party to become formidable. “And 
‘lly,” said I, “ tell me about the Neilson school controversy. 
Jaust say I have an impression that your people out there 
q entirely in the wrong about that.” 

y) We are,” said he. ‘‘ My understanding is that the man 
(0 was appointed educational advisor is ebout to resign. 
yd I doubt whether there will be any candidate against 
“4 ss Neilson in the next election.” ‘The first part of this 
@diction has already been fulfilled. 

| ; he signs certainly are propitious for Nonpartisan League 
paganda. From Minnesota to the Pacific Coast, outside 
Wirth Dakota itself, the Nonpartisan League and the various 
momic organizations for farmers, which are apt to be its 
@cursors, are making headway. ‘The alarm of the old line 
iticians and the shrill demonstrations of Townley’s lack 


"i 


in post-dated checks. 

iFriends and enemies of the industrial policies of North 
Hkota now admit freely that when the Nonpartisan League 
®s launched, less than five years ago, the farmers of North 
ikota had serious grievances: first, against nature in that 
! “almost altogether a one-crop state;” second, 
Wainst the grain buyers and financiers of Minnesota, who 
jlayed at ducks and drakes with the farmers’ profits; ”’ and 
ally, against their own law-makers, who, after two con- 


‘ees, one in 1913 providing for state-owned terminal ele- 
#tors outside the state and another in 1915 for terminal 


gvators within the state, literally in the presence of hundreds 
‘farmers refused to enact the terminal elevator bill and told 


7m to “ go home and slop the hogs.” 
‘The three quotations are from an address by Frank E. 
ickard before the National Tax Association in 1917. Mr. 
ickard was then state tax commissioner. He is now deputy 
Borney-general and, like his chief, William Langer, is in 
Hosition to the administration. Charles A. Selden, who has 


2 I. W. W. and identifying the “sane and decent citizens ”’ 
} Minnesota with those who are “‘ anxious”’ about the Non- 


forth Dakota farmers did have “ genuine grievances;” that 
jzy had “ to pay a much higher rate of interest than farmers 
| Minnesota and South Dakota;” that they “ had suffered 
om years of discrimination and unfairness in the grading 
j. their grain at the monopoly elevators;” that the rural 
Snkers of North Dakota “ were not sufficiently established 


bid financed to meet all the banking needs of their com- 
anities,” and so “ were absolutely dependent on Minneapolis 


3 St. Paul.” 


That aggressive opposition should just now be ready to 
junce upon every vulnerable opening, and even on what ap- 
\ar to be inviting spots, though they may be only decoys, is a 
tural result of the stage at which the farmers’ program has 
rived. ‘The necessary constitutional amendments have been 
opted and their validity affirmed by the state supreme court. 
‘he crucial measures passed by the legislature at the regular 
; sion of 1919 have been supplemented by various enactments 
. a special session intended to consolidate the position of the 
‘ministration. The state bank is in successful operation. 
live hundred farm loans of an aggregate amount of two 
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million dollars have been made or agreed upon. The bank 
is performing its function as a clearing house for state banks 
and as a depository of all public funds, state, county and 
municipal. Losses from hail storms of last year are being — 
met by the insurance warrants and these are in process of 
eStats From Literary Digest 


ARTHUR C. TOWNLEY, WHO HAS NEVER PERMITTED THE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS TO GET HIS PICTURE ele glo, 
Drawing from a small snapshot 


payment alphabetically by counties. A small flour mill is in 
operation at Fargo, and a great state mill, terminal elevator 
and storage plant are to be built at Grand Forks. Offers at 
par for the state bonds have been received, consummation of 
the transaction awaiting only a favorable decision of the United 
States Supreme Court upholding the favorable decision already 
made in the federal District Court as to the competence of 
the state to embark upon these enterprises. 

No one charges that the Nonpartisan League legislature 
has failed to redeem its promises as the recalcitrant legislature 
of 1915 notoriously failed. “The charge now is that it has 
gone farther than the redressing of the farmers’ grievances 
required, or at least farther than the critics believe to be 
desirable. This administration has actually carried out its 
pledges; just such pledges as are now made in Minnesota under 
the same leadership in a similar campaign. 

If in any part of the program there is delay this is because 
at every step legal obstacles are interposed, and especially 
because the United States Supreme Court finds itself unable 
to deal, in regular course, inside of a year or more, even with 
a case on which a whole state feels that its prosperity and 
well-being depends. Governor Frazier submitted in December 
a motion for an advancement of the hearing supported by a 
memorandum which gives an excellent résumé of the policies 
of the state embodied in the seven laws in question, and the 
reasons why the state should know as promptly as possible 
whether it has ‘“‘ embarked upon enterprises repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States, in order that, if it has 
done so, the state may revise its laws and remodel its enter- 
prises in accordance with such determination.” In such lan- 
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guage speaks evidently the public official who respects the laws 
and the authority of the court. ‘The salient feature of the 
‘brief is, in fact, a quotation from Judge Amidon in the federal 
District Court and we cannot do better than follow the gover- 
nor’s example in quoting these relevant paragraphs: 


The people of North Dakota are farmers, many of them pioneers. 
Their life has been intensely individual. They have never béen 
combined in corporate or other business organizations, to train them 
in their common interests or promote their general welfare. In 
the main they have made their purchases and sold their products 
as individuals. Nearly all their live stock and grain is shipped to 
terminal markets at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. There 
these products pass into the hands of large commission houses, ele- 
vator and milling companies, and live stock concerns. ‘These in- 
terests are combined, not only in corporations, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and interlocking directorates, but in the 
millions of understandings which arise among men having common 
interests and@living through long terms of years in the daily inter- 
course of great cities. ‘These common understandings need not be 
embodied in articles of incorporation or’trust agreements. They 
may be as intangible as the ancient “ powers of the air.” But they 
are as potent in the economic world as those ancient powers were 
thought to be in the affairs of men. It is the potency of this unity 
of life of men dwelling together in daily intercourse that has caused 
all nations ‘thus far to be governed by cities. 

As North Dakota has become more thickly settled and the means 
of intercourse have increased, the evils of the existing marketing 

' system have been better understood. No single factor has con- 
tributed as much to that result as the scientific investigation of the 
state’s agricultural college and the federal experts connected with 
that institution. ‘That work has been going on for a generation, 
and has been carried to the homes of the state by extension workers, 
the press, and the political discussion of repeated political campaigns. 
The people have thus come to believe that the evils of the existing 
system consist, not merely in the grading of grain, its weighing, 
its dockage, the price paid and the disparity between the price of 
different grades and the flour-producing capacity of the grain. They 
believe that the evil goes deeper; that the whole system of shipping 
the raw materials of North Dakota to these foreign terminals is 
wasteful and hostile to the best interests of the state. They say in 
substance: 

(1) The raw materials of the state ought to be manufactured 
into commercial products within the state. In no other way can 
its industrial life be sufficiently diversified to attain a healthy eco- 
nomic development. 


(2) The present system prevents diversified farming. The only 
way that can be built up is to grind the grain in the state which 
the state produces—keep the by-products of bran and shorts here, 
and feed them to live stock upon the farms of the state. In no 
other way can a prosperous live stock, dairy, and poultry industry 
be built up. 

(3) The existing marketing system tends directly to the exhaus- 
tion of soil fertility. In no way can soil depletion be prevented, 
except to feed out to live stock at least as much of the by-products 
of the grain raised upon the state’s farms as that grain produces 
when ground, and thus put back into the soil, in the form of en- 
riched manures, the elements which the raising of small grains 
takes from it. \ 


The present movement began at least as far back as 1911. In 
that year an amendment of the state constitution was initiated, au- 
thorizing the state to acquire one or more terminal grain elevators 
and maintain and operate the same in such manner as the legis- 
lative assembly should prescribe. That amendment was adopted 
in 1913. From that time forward the discussion of the subject of 
marketing the products of the state has been the main theme of 
public thought. The movement has gone straight forward. The 
constitution has been repeatedly amended, including the amendments 
here assailed—all having for their object the correction of the 
existing system of marketing the state’s products. Year by year 
the conviction has deepened, in steadily increasing majorities, that 
public ownership of terminal elevators, mills, and packing houses 
is the only effective remedy to correct the evils from which they 
believe themselves to be suffering. Their decision is not a popular 
whim but a deliberate conviction, arrived at as a result of full dis- 
cussion and repeated presentations of the subject at the polls. The 
acts which the court is asked to restrain are not those of public 
officials, who are pursuing enterprises of their own devising. ‘Those 
acts express not simply the judgment of the state legislature. To 
authorize their enactment the people of the state have redrawn 
their constitution. That is the highest and most deliberate act of 
a free people. These consitutional amendments authorize and direct 
the state to do what the defendants are threatening to do. Their 
acts are simply the carrying out of the mandate of those con- 
stitutional amendments. 

It is hopeless to expect a population consisting of farmers scattered 
over a vast territory as the people of this state are to create any 
private business system that will change the system now existing. 
The only means through which the people of the state have had 
any experience in joint action is their state government. 
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The verdict of the Supreme Court of the United States i ‘ 
invoked as to whether the new taxes and bonds in No tht, o 
Dakota are for a public and not for @ private PUTpOse fi” 
whether the laws are in conflict with the constitutional pro ‘ yor 
vision against the taking of private property without due Pro-iy go 
cess of law; and whether they involve any violation of the pt 
fundamental principles of government. A lawyer with a fee ig 
and a reputation at stake might be in doubt as to this decisions" 
A mere layman may rashly guess that the Supreme Courtyi qi” 
after the hearing which has been set for April 21, will agresy,j, 0 
with the federal district judge and with the state supremii yi: * 
court, even though four of the five judges in the Northijj.p)' 
Dakota court have been elected after endorsement by thei, 
Nonpartisan League and even though this court is now de=ajiqiy 
barred by the constitution of the state from declaring a lawy 2 
unconstitutional except by a four-fifths vote of its membergguiji< 

If the offensive has apparently passed to the opposition, iti pa vt 
is of interest to inquire into the nature of their attack. 1] Hs © ti 
seems to have little to do with the economic program. Fore-3, jw’ 
most and most surprising is the discovery that A. C. Fownley: a ist 
and several of his lieutenants in the organization of the Non Lae th 
partisan League are Socialists. It is alleged that the farmers) (or 
have been duped into supporting revolutionary, socialistiog. ), 
schemes; that instead of redressing recognized grievances andi 4% 
leaving the matter there, the legislature and administrationy,s.. 


ty 


have gone far beyond their mandate and embarked on crazy, hen 


impracticable, and confiscatory policies. An inflammatory sheet®,.. 
which calls itself the Red Flame, purporting to be publishedai... 
at Bismarck by the Citizens’ Economy League, whose officers sm 
and sponsors are not disclosed presents the farmer in its ‘a 
numerous cartoons with the traditional goat beard and ag 
complete absence of intelligence, judgment or common sense. a 
It represents that these farmers are discovering that they haves _ 
been “stung;” that their taxes are higher than in 1918; that™ 
agents of the league obtain a commission on the membership # % 
fees; and above all, that books by Ellen Key, Upton Sinclair, | 18 


Gustavus Myers, and periodicals like the Atlantic Monthly, | ip i 


the publications of the National Civic Federation, the Na | y 
tional Geographic Magazine, the New York Times and the 4” 
SURVEY were recommended for purchase by the state cif- ie 
culating library. } 
The free-love sensation, based upon Ellen Key’s writings, 
was apparently a little strong even for Mr. Selden’s otherwise Le 
hearty digestion, and he therefore refers to them as “ books . mu 
which have the reputation in this part-of the country at least yy 


; 
of advocating free love and making for the destruction © | “e 
1 


is el 


hilg 


the home.” And yet a sensation it is—probably as silly and) 
unscrupulous a sensational attack as any party can be con- 
victed of launching in default of more legitimate issues. It 
seems that Charles E. Stangland had been engaged to make 
a study of the North Dakota Public Library Commission and 
its traveling libraries. ‘The accusation was that Dr. Stangland 
was sending out boxes for circulation in the schools of the state 
which contained books advocating free love, attacking the 
family and the courts. ‘This charge was made while the legis- 
lature was in session in November. The legislature appointed Mh 
a committee composed of members and opponents of the Non- 
partisan League. ‘The report, signed by all members of the 
committee, found the charge to be unfounded, and that the 
books in question had been in the library—as in fact they are 
in every general library—during previous administrations. Dr. |)" 
Stangland’s report seems to have condemned “ the ephemeral 
literary trash” in the libraries and recommended substitutes. | 
Mr. Selden himself thinks that he no doubt had ample justi- | 
fication for his criticism. If the books were as well balanced 
and as judicially selected as the periodicals, taking the list 
as published in the New York Times, Dr. Stangland did his |p": 
work well and deserved appreciation rather than either dis- )" 


inttoye 


rah 


Hh 


1 on a silly and trumped-up charge or apology for having 
ided too many books with a radical flavor because there 
‘previously been too many which were unduly conservative. 

‘he charge of socialism, even when tinctured with the 
eid curdling names of Ellen Key, Upton Sinclair and 
itavus Myers, probably does not worry Governor Frazier 
“this political backers and lieutenants. They have heard it 


sristian religion, as are to be found at Albany, Boston, 
@ineapolis, or Washington. If when the organizers of the 
jue were charged—falsely for the most part—with actual 


#) rank anarchism, the farmers went their way pushing for- 
id their economic program, electing men to the legislature 
Silged with an iron-clad agreement to enact the necessary 
is, and changing the state constitution to overcome tech- 
ul obstacles, it is hardly to be expected that they will be 
atly disturbed by the new disclosures in the same direction, 
ever fully these may be documented or however prominent 
heir own councils the new accusers may formerly have 
It is quite possible that individuals may be sacrificed, 
the former superintendent of public instruction, or the 
@ident of the Scandinavian-American Bank in Fargo, whom 
attorney-general has convicted with a farmers’ jury of 
Mating the state banking law. Even the all-highest himself 
Wht be found guilty, without disturbing the economic pro- 
to which the state is committed. 


‘Another line of attack which for a time seemed more 
@ous, and which still occupies much space in the press, 
@ters on the increase in taxation. Taxes have certainly 
Miewhat increased and unfortunately the crops have been 
=rt—complete failures in parts of the state—not only this 
t season but for two or three years. Even a moderate in- 
Jase of taxes might, therefore, become an intolerable griev- 
»:e. However, this increase of taxes is not a local phe- 
Wnenon. It is easy to show that in adjoining states, where 
re are no such investments as the farmers deliberately 
Hided to make on their own account in North Dakota, the 
@reases have been even greater. Moreover, it is said to be 
Wnonstrable that the greater part of what increase there is 
Ais far in the state tax—as distinct from county and local 
#es—is due to inadequate appropriations by the last “ regu- 
-g legislature for established state institutions so that de- 
Mency appropriations have been necessary. These are local 
@itroversies such as may occur in any state when political 
wer shifts from one party to another. They acquire na- 
inal significance in North Dakota just now only because 
rth Dakota is a laboratory for experiments of nation-wide 
#erest and because the farmers who are trying the experi- 
fnts on themselves have to contend with drouth, rust, and 
il in an altogether exceptional measure at the very time 
hen all observers whether in a critical or a sympathetic 
itude towards their policies could wish them at least an 
erage degree of prosperity while trying them out. Not that 
> farmers are complaining beyond the wont of this most 
zerfully pessimistic and most fatalistic of all vocations. I 
eed with one who had come to the Twin Cities on an 
and and had to borrow money for his return trip. Three 
us in succession their crops had failed in his county but 
aint looked favorable for this year. They were not 


cf 


ol 


wn in the mouth, of course not. They had good prices for 
jat few bushels of wheat they had raised. They had ‘plenty 
| seed. It would be all right. It is only the western third 
: the state that has been subject to crop failures. That is the 
arsely settled regions. 


| 


Hence the bulk of the League farmers 


Sr 


— 
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“7B PROPHET OF PANACEA IN NORTH DAKOTA’S FARM BELT” 
AS DRAWN BY VAN WERZEKE IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


have been prosperous—relatively. Many of the most ardent 
supporters are worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. ‘The 
movement is not reducible to a “‘ grouch ” against nature. 

It is the old story. The party in power is the natural ob- 
ject of attack if there is hardship, and in North Dakota the 
Nonpartisan League, regardless of nominal party names, is 
the party in power. Any increase in taxes, no matter how 
universal, falling upon reduced incomes, even if due obviously 
to natural causes in the strictest sense of that term, gives a 
handle to the opposition. Granted a creditable record of 
actual performance in line with pledges, if the administration 
holds the confidence of the farmers under such conditions, it 
will be overwhelming evidence both of shrewd political man- 
agement and of the kind of faith inspired only by sterling char- 
acter and by policies which have at least some substantial merit. 


Inflation of land values and over-expansion of credits, 
against which the Federal Reserve Board has warned the 
Middle West, have taken place to a less extent in North 
Dakota than in some other states. To a greater extent than 
other states, however, North Dakotans are still dependent on 
outside capital. ‘Their own savings have gone directly back 
into the preparation of more land for cultivation and into the 
building up of farm equipment, greatly to the national advan- 
tage. And all that the people of the state can save is far 
short of what is needed to develop the state’s resources. The 
need of outside capital is declared in the latest bulletin of the 
state bank to be even greater than usual in the present period 
of reconstruction, owing to the necessity of bringing the land 
back to a normal condition of tillage following the emergency 
cropping that was necessary during the war. ‘There has even 
been a depletion of stock and brood animals. ‘The nation- 
wide displacement of labor has caused a shortage of farm labor 
and the standard of cultivation has no doubt been lowered. 
Because of crop failures many farmers will find it difficult to 
buy feed for their work animals, seed for spring planting, and 
to pay for help in producing this year’s crop. Successive crop 
losses impair the security that a farmer can offer while at the 
same time increasing the need for loans. 

All these things must be taken into account in interpreting 
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the state’s policies. “The farmers in North Dakota are not 
fools. They have not been led by the nose by Socialists in 
disguise. They have indulged in speculation and inflated 
values less than the notoriously sane and hard-headed farmers 
of Iowa or the reckless retail buyers on Broadway. ‘They 
have been farming, but at the same time they have been read- 
ing and listening and hiring their own experts. Governor 
Frazier says that his administration would be justified if it 
had done nothing more than save to the state the services of 
President Ladd for the State Agricultural College. ‘They are 
neither revolutionary, these North Dakota farmers, nor gulli- 
ble. They propose to mobilize and utilize their common re- 
sources. “They know that their credit is sound, that their 
securities are ample, that better methods of cultivation will 
finally lessen the chances of crop failure, and they do not 
intend to pay 834 per cent interest when by self-protective 
measures they can raise money to make farm loans at 7 per 
cent, of which 1 per cent is amortization to pay off the prin- 
cipal in thirty years. They do not intend hereafter to be 
docked unduly for shrunken wheat which will make good 
flour or for “foreign seed” and “ dirt,” which President 
Ladd estimated to be worth $2,394,000 in a hundred million 
bushel crop. John H. Worst, former president of the Agri- 
cultural College, who is now state immigration commissioner, 
is quoted 'by Mr. Packard as having declared in a speech be- 
fore the Tri-State Grain Growers’ Convention in Fargo in 
January, 1916, that the marketing conditions were costing 
the farmers of North Dakota $55,000,000 annually. This 
statement was based upon an investigation conducted by the 
Agricultural College, and was widely used by the farmers. 


It is as true now as when Mr. Packard said it before the 
National Tax Association that “the charge that Townley 
and his associates are socialistic, anarchists, free lovers, crooks, 
adventurers, and demagogues, does not answer the complaint 
of a considerable body of people scattered over a wide area.” 
While recognizing even then that the movement, like all 
radical or unusual movements, had “ attracted to it many 
cranks, faddists and the one-idea men who have a cure-all for 
all human ills,” Mr. Packard insisted that “‘ the great body of 
its membership are honest, straightforward, intelligent Amer- 
ican citizens,’ who “ bitterly resent the charge that the move- 
ment is socialistic, unpatriotic, or non-American... They con- 
tend that it is what it appears to be, a non-partisan movement 
to secure economic advantage for the farming class.” 


In changing over to those who make, instead of resenting, 
such charges Mr. Packard and the other state officials may 
be influenced to some extent by the popular anti-red psychology 
of the present hour, or by personal ambition; but it seems 
probable that they have been more influenced by what they 
believe to be the loose and crooked methods of the Nonpar- 
tisan League in politics, in its banks, its newspaper press and 
its consumers’ stores. “There appears to be gtound for criti- 
cism in all of these non-governmental but eminently political 
enterprises. The stores, of which thirty-five are in operation 
in about that number of counties, have not heretofore been 

- genuinely cooperative on the Rochdale plan. Members paid 
$100 for the privilege of trading in them for ten years, with 
a guarantee that prices would be at a fixed ratio above whole- 
sale cost prices. At the end of ten years the consumers on 
this plan would not own the stores-and would not even have 
their guarantee of low prices. Mr. Townley gives excellent 
reasons for not beginning with simon-pure cooperation. He 
says that farmers are not naturally cooperative and they have 
to be shown. At present the stores are being transformed into 
real cooperatives. “They are henceforth to belong to the con- 
sumers. Prices are to be normal retail prices. The dividends 
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are then to be distributed PNG to purchases with | su 3 
appropriations from surplus for educational or other purpogy 

as the members to whom the profits belong may from time | es 
time determine. Mr. Townley says that it was the originily, it” 
intention to make this change as soon as possible and that Ke ves! 
enemies, who say that he is now doing it under pressure n i 
criticism, are very far from sincerely wanting the consume 1 i 
stores to become cooperative. 

Much the same might be said of the National Publish 
Service Bureau, through which farmers’ newspapers are @ 7 
ganized and conducted. Shares are sold, but the Servi. ., 
Bureau has enough “common stock” to control—a de vi 4 M 
which Mr. Townley again defends as a very necessary prote : 
tion to the movement, citing the attempt of his opponents 
get control of one of the League newspapers at Mandan as 2 
illustration. It would take far too much space to exami 
adequately the methods of these mercantile and publishiri 
enterprises. The truth seems to be that they are vulnerablel 
that, if they are to retain the general confidence which they” : 
still seem to enjoy, these methods will have to be changey cian 
and their financial administration especially greatly improven 
The state administration itself, however, and the state ec 
nomic program are not to be too closely identified with the es 
outside private enterprises. ‘The latter are probably not esse 
tially different from what they were when their present a sal. ‘ie : 
ants were accepting the endorsement of the League in 
candidacies for office, ii 

Before indicating in conclusion what the specific meas it 
are which comprise the economic program, it is necessary 
consider briefly one other wholly non-governmental na fe 


on i 
my it 

tl 
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tion with which it may turn out that the political fortunem™* 
of the administration are more closely linked than ther . 
now willing to admit. | is 

The Scandinavian-American Bank of Fargo, which is ¢ i 


course to be carefully distinguished from the State Bank ¢ 
North Dakota at Bismarck, the state capital, was closed ani™ 
its president, H. J. Hagen, has been convicted of imprope) Bes 
and illegal practices. ‘The bank was later reopened by thig™ 
state examiner, with the approval, if not virtually at the dire + 
tion, of the state supreme court. ‘The Nonpartisan Leagi : 
and even the state administration are to some extent—th 
former deeply—involved in this scandal. One state examine , BW 
in June, 1918, clearly on his own account and apparently alse “4 
in behalf of the manager for the state bank, wrote a lettes Df 
which is reprinted in the Fargo Forum of October 11, givin tf 
wholly i improper advice as to how any objectionable paper wa 
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to be “ taken care of.”” Some public money had been deposite i 
in this bank by the state bank, but this is said to be merely il he 
pursuance of the recognized policy of redepositing as much 4 a te 
possible of the funds transferred by the several local bank i: 
under the compulsory requirement of the law and it was adh & 
an abnormal amount. | ie 

The serious relation was not with the state but with th or 


Nonpartisan League and its subsidiary corporations. | 
bank carried loans of $432,000 on four Nonpartisan Leagt 
accounts, to which the greatest possible legal loan, on the | it 
security, would have been $36,000 on the basis of ‘$9,000 each thy) 
Money was taken out of the bank at the rate of abo ie 
$50,000 a month during the last five months it was in opera 
tion, increasing Nonpartisan League loans in that time from MMs 
$192,000 in April to $432,000 in October. | ny 
The bank had no record of the hundreds of thousands off th 
dollars of post-dated checks and similar collateral held a | m 
league loans. | 
An apparent credit of $81,000 in a Duluth bank, mai 
tained with the knowledge and approval of the directors, did} i 
not represent actual available assets, as under an agreemen | : 
: t 
i 
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reen the banks this deposit in Duluth could be used only 
sprotect certain notes which the Scandinavian-American 
Ac has endorsed “ without recourse” and transferred with- 
actually selling them to the Duluth bank. In other words, 
statements were made with the intention of deceiving the 
¢ examiners and the public as to the amount and character 
ae bank’s assets. “This is the very offense for which most 
ix officials who are sent to prison are convicted—not be- 
Yee it is ordinarily the gravest offense of which they are 
‘ty, but because it is easiest to prove and is usually indi- 
lave of other unsound and fraudulent practices. President 
“iren is appealing to the higher courts to set aside his con- 
‘lion and grant a new trial. 

2 Vhe specifications cited are only typical illustrations of the 
{faerous departures from sound and legal banking methods 
his particular bank, with which as is indicated the league 
fiainly stood in very close relation, to which «the state bank 
miners, with two honorable exceptions—hold-over officials 
vere accommodatingly blind, and which were exposed and 
‘ped only by the vigilance and stubborn persistence of the 
Wrney-general, who is at odds with the administration of 
Mich he was originally and still is nominally an integral 
mt. One swallow does not make 4 summer. Banks have 
®ed and bank officials have been guilty of criminal practices 
svery state. Seldom, however, has a failure and a criminal 
likecution had such an unpleasant political significance as this. 
tthe farmers’ press, through which public opinion has been 
Gated and kept to the sticking point, has been financed on 
ijpious principles, if the consumers’ stores have been pseudo 
@iperative, if many of the canvassers and organizers have 
Gi-ned their trade in the Socialist movement while the farmers 
jom they have organized are not Socialists and would repu- 
te its tenets if clearly presented to them, if the manager 
@the state bank and some of the staff of the state banking 
fartment have been too indulgent and the state has too 
dig tolerated at least one shaky and probably insolvent bank 


@ninistration in the case of the state superintendent of public 
Mtruction actually flouted the clearly expressed will of the 
Gctorate, are we to conclude that the farmers’ government 
@North Dakota is a failure, that the nonpartisén movement 
@ run its course, and that North Dakota may be expected 
November to return to the ancient well-trodden paths? 

H3y no means. Recall the acknowledged grievances and in 
§ light of them calmly scrutinize the measures which have 
$n enacted into law. However familiar they have become 
vill do no harm to summarize them once more: 


hapter 147, of the state laws for 1919, declares the purpose 
the state to engage in the banking business. In accordance 
ith this law the Bank of North Dakota has been established. 
i this bank all public funds are deposited and interest at 
Noer cent is paid on such deposits. They are then loaned to 
| redeposited in the various local state banks with a charge 
14 per cent. This the local banks can afford to pay because 
eir deposits are maintained with less fluctuations than if de- 
jsited locally by the several state institutions or county and 
ital governments. From this margin of 2 per cent interest 
i entire expense of conducting the state bank is met. Obvi- 


sly it is a financial advantage to collect all of these public 
Yoosits and to treat them as a single fund, thus distributing, 
th geographically and in time, the irregularities in the col- 
istion of taxes and other income, and equalizing the time of 
penditures. Obviously it is the people of the whole state 
at should benefit by this advantage. 

The bank serves as a clearing house to state banks and takes 
e place of a branch of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

It serves a purpose similar to that of the Federal Farm 
oan Banks. 
] 
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Hause of its favors to the Nonpartisan League, and if the . : 
Chapter 153 provides for state bonds not to exceed five million 
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It serves to finance the state elevators, flour mills or other 
business enterprises which the state may undertake. 

Chapter 148 provides for the issuing of bonds of two million 
dollars, to be known as Bonds of North Dakota, Bank Series. 


This is one of the practical means of supplying the urgent need - 


of outside capital to which reference has been made. ‘The 
bonds are printed. The buyers are ready to purchase them 
at par. An opinion as to their legality awaits only the decision 
of the: United States Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of the laws. 

Chapter 150 declares the purpose of the state to engage in 
the enterprise of providing homes for residents of the state— 
urban or rural—and establishes the Home Building Associa- 
tion. Under this law local associations similar to the familiar 
building and loan societies would be created, pledging mutual 
credit and building homes which would gradually be paid for 
principal and interest, the occupants in the mean time being 
owners instead of tenants. 

Chapter 151 creates the Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota—the keystone of the structure—authorized to conduct 
and manage on behalf of the state certain utilities, industries, 
enterprises and business projects. “The commission consists 
of the governor, the attorney-general and the commissioner 
of agriculture and labor. This plan of entrusting the responsi- 
bility for the business enterprises to three state officials, all of 
whom are presumably fully occupied with the duties pertaining 
to the offices which they severally fill, is perhaps open to criti- 
cism. North Dakota is not however a large or populous state, 
and even including their duties on the commission they are 
not perhaps more burdened than many other elective officials 


or than the officers and directors of many private industrial 


cooperations. ‘The virtual elimination of the attorney-general 
by his present opposition leaves the work on the shoulders of 
the governor and the commissioner of agriculture and labor. 

Chapter 152 declares the purpose of the state to engage ia 
the business of manufacturing and marketing of farm prod-' 
ucts, and establishing a warehouse, elevator and flour mill; and 


dollars to be known as the Bonds of North Dakota, Mill and 
Elevator Series. 

Chapter 154 provides for the issuing of Bonds of North 
Dakota, Real Estate Series, not to exceed ten million dollars, 
from the proceeds of which the farm loans are to be made. 
The state bank which is already making such loans will be 
reimbursed in sums of $100,000 by the issue of real estate 
bonds whenever the loans to individual farmers have amounted 
to this sum. 

The seven laws above enumerated are the specific measures 
which are attacked in the tax payers’ suit now pending before 
the Federal Supreme Court. To them have been added an 
income tax, an inheritance tax, and a law separating land and 
improvements, taxing the latter at a lower rate, or rather ac- 
complishing the same purpose by providing that land shall be 
assessed at its full market value and buildings and other im- 
provements at half their value. Railways and business build- 
ings in towns however do not have the benefit of this reduc- 
tion. A workmen’s compensation law on the usual lines of 
recent legislation, a law reducing railway freight rates within 
the state, a child labor law, a minimum wage law, a miner’s 
code—are measures which indicate that the legislature did not 
confine its attention exclusively to agrarian questions, though 
these are uppermost. 

Perhaps they have attempted too much, yet one unprejudiced 
observer must record the impression that the laws of North 
Dakota of 1919 appear to have a certain ‘unity, a consistency, a 
solidity, and a promise of fruition which are sufficiently rare 
to invite very serious study before lightly condemning them. 
In a more complete sense of the term than usual North Dakota 
is a laboratory, an experiment station. 


\ 


have ascribed to the word, 


The Strength of America 


Nation Building’ 
By. Simon J. Lubin and Christina Krysto 


MeL; 


IEWED from one aspect, a nation is the sum of the 
cultural elements it contains. As these cultural 


elements on the average are strong, to that degree | 


has the nation strength and, as the result of that 
strength, influence upon the world and a promise of its own 
perpetuity. Subjected to a critical analysis the success or 


. failure of any nation can be directly traced to the develop- 


ment or lack of development of these cultural elements. In 
other words, in any nation worthy of the high meaning we 
the average of these cultural 
elements must be very high; and these elements must be na- 
tional in character—that is, very definitely, a part of the na- 
tional life of the people. 

Therefore, before we can formulate even a tentative plan 
for the deliberate building of a nation, we must apply a test 
to our own country, taking into account the stage of the de- 
velopment of these cultural elements, the opportunity for 
further growth, and our responsibility for that growth in the 
light of the opportunity. 


Cultural Development 
THE list of the cultural elements which could be given is 
very long; and the selection of the few which should head that 
list is, necessarily, more or less a matter of opinion. We feel 
safe, however, in counting as among the most vital the tangible 


‘ elements of music, architecture, sculpture, painting and litera- | 


ture; the less definite though even more important elements 
of religion, commercial, industrial and social ethics and recre- 
ation; the least tangible as to procedure, but very definite as 
to results, the principle of cooperation. 


One of the most noticeable cultural shortcomings of our 


country is the absence of a national music. There is no music 
which is distinctively American, neither the simplest nor the 
most intricate; we have neither folk-song nor that which grows 
out of folk-song, grand opera. A national musical conscious- 
ness is equally necessary for the origin and growth of either 
of these. Neither can be superimposed upon a people; both 
must be outgrowths of a creative impulse whose beginning 
goes back to the beginning of the nation. “Throughout the 
old world the song is a vital part of work and it is music 
which contributes more than any other one factor to the joy 
of European life. Visitors in the older countries of Europe 
have always been delighted by the peasants singing in the 
field, the mason humming to the rhythm of his hammer, the 
‘boatman keeping time to the swing of his oars. But one can- 
mot sing. at work the tune which one heard day before yester- 
day and which someone wrote last month. To be sung 
without conscious, effort, a song must be in-born, must be 
accepted from birth, as a part of life, for otherwise the effort 
required to produce the song is too great, and the song inter- 
feres with the task. Nor is there anything more enduring 
‘than this love for music on the part of the people who have 
lived in the world of song. We are all familiar with the 
audiences of the topmost galleries of our opera houses, but we 


‘can only guess at the privations which our foreign-born who 


fill those galleries inflict upon themselves in order that they 
might save their pennies for their entrance tickets. We should 
1The last article in this series. The earlier articles appeared in the 


Survmy for December 20, 1919, January 3, January 24, February 7 
and February 21. 
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look in vain for a similar devotion to music on the pai 
the mass of our native-born Americans. Music, too, has 
added value in that it is that national cultural element wh 
is most readily appreciated by all nations—the one univer, 
language. It is the strongest binding link making for a 
internationalism. 


To jump from song to lifeless materials—can we claim 4 
the United States a national architecture? We have nothigy , 
to which we can refer as one refers to the Spanish house, ¢ 
Italian villa, the Swiss chalet, the English mansion. We 
not point to a city block, to a town street, or to a farmhi 
and call the buildings louis there typically American. W 
we do find, especially in the newer building ventures, 
conglomeration of houses, Italian, English, Swiss, with 
haps an airy Japanese cottage thrown in for good mea 
all side by side in a single block, totally unrelated to 
other. To recall the poetic villages in Italy, for exa 
where the homes in the valley basins, on the sides of hills, 
the peaks of mountains or on the shores of the sea are s 
ingly outgrowths of the landscape, is to draw the con 
between these and our own settlements which are often 
upon their natural surroundings. And, as in music, we 
upon the absence here of the national cultural element. 
the relation which exists between the simple cottages 
seem to grow out of the earth under unskilled peasant h 
and the most pretentious architectural structures is 
similar to the relation between the folk-song and the g 
opera; the masses of the Italian people sing as they work, z 
presently from their midst there rises a Rossini who s 
to have captured the very song of the stars for his op 
until we carefully examine the intricate themes and find 
of them built upon the simple folk-songs of his neighbo 
Likewise, the peasants pile their rude stones into huts wh 
have somehow caught the loveliness of the surrounding co 
try, and presently the beautiful Italian villas come into bei 

Another step, and we must consider sculpture and paintif 
And here we have a few notable men and women of Am 
ican birth, but they sought French and Italian and Germ 
soil for the development of their talents. Because, seeming 
the atmosphere of their home land could not give to 
the development which they needed. 


The record of literature is somewhat better, and yet A 
ican literature is not even in its infancy, for the true intem 
preters of our national feeling and thought are yet to be bormm 
awaiting, perhaps, a more thorough crystallization of the 
national feeling and thought and a national sense of leisut 
which will give this literature the chance for proper developa,. 
ment. Also, in this connection, we cannot omit the mentiom 
of the American theater which from the national, truly lite h; 
ary standpoint is practically bankrupt, and the long list 4 
our daily newspapers of the bulk of which, judged on the 
literary merit and the sincerity of their policy, we cannot k 
very proud. Here, too, Europe is definitely ahead of us. 

It may seem a joke to mention here the absence of a nah 
tional American food. Yet the significance of this lack i 
considerable. Ham and eggs seems the nearest we hav 
come to a food that is distinctively American, and ham 4 
eggs calls for but little skill. 


a 
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“| may seem another joke to speak here of recreation; to 
sjthat much of our national troubles and unrest is due to 
‘fact that, as a nation, we have not yet learned how to 
. We have not learned, for example, England’s lesson 
sisure, leisure which, somehow, has not stood in her way 
molving some of the problems which are harassing the 
wild today. The recreation of the American business man 
‘s0ws down to sporadic excitement over baseball and the 
; of golf “ when I am older.” We behave toward our 
“ness in general as a man behaves on his first job, before he 
imastered it, when.he is still very tense with his new re- 
imisibility, and we do not give to our arts, to our ideas and 
sg ideals the opportunity for unhampered development. 

in the realm of less concrete accomplishments we are con- 
ited with the quality of our religious spirit. We may pity 
ichurch-oppressed peoples of Europe, but we might also 
7 them the patience which they show in the face of dis- 
, their aversion to divorce, their habit of bringing religion 
of their home life of every day. Their shrines and their 
fis may be a sign of idolatry but they indicate, as well, the 
fence of the higher thoughts in the midst of the every-day 
jnpations. Nor is this a plea for a national church, but for 
fitional religious sentiment, a sentiment which would make 
ifossible the Negro baiting in certain sections of the coun- 
fm which would reduce the number of divorces; which 
La Id help solve some of the commercial and industrial per- 
Bitics of which we shall speak presently. 

Himilarly, we could question our commercial spirit. Our 
imerce is a wonderful institution, but the spirit which too 
5:n dominates it is best shown by the fact that the board of 
M:ctors of a typical commercial enterprise is not yet ready 
§:ake representatives of the public into its confidence. The 
He of caveat emptor still holds sway. We still talk of busi- 
Ws ethics as distinct from ‘‘ the other kind of ethics;” and 
Wse who oppose the making of such a distinction are often- 
Hes charged with being dreamers and theorists. Yet the 
ubles which arise in this country as the result of dealing 
accordance with “ business ethics” could hardly be called 
Woretical; and our commercial worries are not confined to 
Puilty oeonel conscience. 

Wt is almost the same with our industries. To date, no 
Wional industrial code of ethics has been developed. We 
Fe but to turn to the fiasco that took place in the national 
Wital during October of last year to see this. Employers 
il deny to their employes the right to organize and still dis- 
is them for joining labor ynions. Employes still bargain 
© hours and wages on the basis of “all we can get!” Or, 
fen employer and employe join hands in perfect accord, 
| public suffers through the combination which almost as- 
Mes the nature of a conspiracy. We are in the midst of 
famercial and industrial upheaval; and stability seems hard 
achieve because of the absence of inherent national stand- 
ils. 

In these times particularly, we cannot refrain from calling 
ention to the general lack of poise which makes itself mani- 
- in the hysterical driving out of political heretics, even to 
degree that we forget that there can be no real democracy 
thout free criticism. 

Again and again men have wondered at the slow develop- 
‘nt of the cooperative movement in the United States. When 
yperation is acknowledged to be the solution of many of 
2 world’s economic difficulties it is. rather significant that 
2n in a country as backward in economic development and 
eral education as Russia, the cooperative movement has 
jurished for decades on a scale undreamed of in this coun- 
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try. and that there its place has, been.so definitely won eijat 
when, recently, wholesale plunder became the rule in that 
country, the cooperative stores of the Russian villages. were 
not touched by the mobs. In this movement our country has 
far to go. ie 
Our Opportunity and Responsibility 

Is there any excuse for all this? Is there any reason why we 
should not stand much farther along the line of progress as 
a nation? 

To be sure, we are a new country. And countries do not | 
become nations overnight. But ours is not an ordinary coun- 
try. From the first we have been richly favored. We have 
already shown enormous progress. In calling attention to 
the defects enumerated above, we are not forgetting that where 
we have made comparisons we have compared an infant coun- 
try with nations of the Old World which have been in exist- 
ence for untold centuries. We are not forgetting, too, that 
in certain of these cultural elements and others which we 
have not mentioned we stand far ahead of any other country 
of the earth. All of this is beyond dispute. But we would 
maintain that a country which has reached this high stage of 
development without conscious effort on her part, could reach 
much higher stages if such conscious effort were applied and 
her great responsibility were honestly lived up to. And we 
would maintain, further; that America possesses opportunity 
necessary to the task, an opportunity unique in the world’s 
history, the eppastunsty, deliberately and consciously to. build» 
a nation. 

Nature has been very kind to us, giving us an abundance » 
of resources. We have the vigor, we have the enterprise and 
the daring which have always led us to use these resources 
to the limit. Out of the combination there has grown an 
endless list of economic and industrial advantages which have 
given us an enviable place in the world. Furthermore, these 
economic and industrial advantages are factors which can and 
should give to us the leisure which is necessary for the develop- 
ment of any cultural elements. 

From our very beginning, we brought in the ‘cilveral fac- 
tors from all the nations, making them part of our own de- 
velopment. Not only were the spiritual things taken; but 
supplementing and supporting them there came to our hues 
the hardiest representatives of many nations: _Unconsciously 
and blindly they have been helping us for decades. “Con- 
sciously, and endowed with a vision, they could. walk shoulder 
to shoulder with us in the new undertaking, 


Above all this we possess a pioneering spirit. that is: irre- ; 
pressible, that is contagious and that is invincible. It is part 
of that mysterious power of America of which we spoke in 
the opening paper of this series—the power which seems to 
bring out the best in any man. Our full opportunity is here 
and the machinery is partially ready. It remains but to per- 
fect that machinery and to use it for definite accomplishment. 

To show what our opportunities are in the various fields,: 
let us go back to the list of cultural elements of the lack of 
which we spoke in our opening paragraphs. 

We have no national music. . But we all have a love for 
music. We. have our musical clubs, our concert halls are 
full, and the European musicians come to America to be ap- 
preciated. We have in our Negro melodies the beginning. of 
folk music which has not gone the normal way of develop- 
ment because of the lack of companionship between the Ne- 
groes and the white elements and because, long ago, “ popu- 
lar music” throttled the plantation melodies. Characteris- 
ti¢ally enough, it is the foreign-born who have caught in its 


A CHANCE STREET GROUP IN ROME 


O far America has no national music. Yet a na- 

tional music must be developed before America 
can give her share to the arts of the world. Surely, in 
the growth of that music, a rich contribution can be 
made by people who, from earliest childhood, play and 
sing as naturally.as they laugh and talk. 
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oes of poetry the world over travel tot 
of D’Annunzio, and come away feeling @ 
by the visit. Yet the Italian laborer who patient 
the sewer in one of our cities may have lived many 
in the land where native poetry has become Me 
poetry and is part of the daily speech of rich a 
alike: 

It is only necessary to visualize some of our A 
villages to realize, clearly that hands that can buh 
towns as those of Italy, for example, should find 
work in the building of our new land. 


eh Senn has not yet developed a national 
tecture. Yet the marvelous homes which de) 
boast of her rich are copied from dwellings in ell 
the European peasant lives, and which he has help & 
design and build. It is from such homes as that GWM 
at the left that the peasants of Italy go out daily tobi 
work in the fields. 
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ND it is from 
“homes” such as 
the small picture at the 
right, that, often, the 
immigrants in America 
go out to their work. 
These living conditions 
will have to be changed, 
and are being changed, 
but sanitation and com- 
fort are not enough. 
The men whose fathers 
built the beautiful vil- 
lages of the old world 
must help America to 
make her new settle- 
ments beautiful also. 


one ask 
to that 
titution — the 


e Italians, 
arcity of farm- 
ake their home 
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|leave their na- 
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THE OLD BARBARISM—-AND THE NEW 


Wy E are accustomed to shake our heads over the primi- 

tive homes of the mother countries. The Italian 
kitchen (above) has no visible outlet for the smoke. We 
hold out to the European the promise of modern improve- 
ments in America—‘A real sink in the kitchen!” . Below, 
we have the mockery of it. 
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entirety the charm of the Negro songs. We need here a 
deepening of our~understanding of music which will bring 


that music out of the concert hall into our daily life, will 


bring it out of the southern plantations and will turn mere 
admiration into a creative power. And in this we have the 
immigrant to help us, for the immigrant is actually starving 
for music in this country. Nor do we want the immigrant 
to give us his national music but, rather, to help us develop 
ours. 

So, too, we lack American architecture, American sculpture, 
American painting. But here again that lack lies neither in 
the interest nor the will to learn; we simply have not learned 

‘to think in terms of brick and stone and marble and color. 
‘That avenue too is open and waiting for education. We have 
our scenery and our history for the painter to put upon can- 
vas—no country can boast of greater riches in either field; 
and our history can be translated into marble with unex- 
celled results. 
~ We cannot be satisfied with our literary Rater But 
we are a nation of readers; we are a nation of theatre-goers. 
Our magazine and our daily paper flourish, and the “ show ” 
is a well established institution. ‘The avenues are open, the 
machinery is ready for a literary education which will lead 
inevitably to a creative outburst worthy of our picturesque 
natural environment, of our eventful history, of our rich and 
varied ancestry, and of the spectacular problems and under- 
takings of our life today. 

As we are a nation of readers, so are we a nation of church 
goers and, more than that, we hold a reverence for religion. 

_ Here, too, we need but to have that religion brought into our 
every-day life. 

So it is with our commercial, our industrial, our general 
economic standards. No other nation has a richer field in 
which to try experiments of a vast nature, experiments which 
will inculcate the best social spirit into the rules and practices 
of “business” which, to the world at large, is a word inex- 
tricably bound up with everything American. No other nation 
accepts business as so important a part of life; no other nation 
has standardized and simplified business practices to such an 
extent. And in questioning the deeper foundations’ we do 
not’ compare the United States with any other country of 
the globe; rather do we compare actual achievements with 
the possibility of achievements and find the discrepancy great. 
‘The soul of business has not developed with the growth of 
business systems. 

As for recreation, our opportunities here are literally with- 
out limit. At present, for the bulk of Americans playtime 

is definitely limited to a week or a fortnight a year during 
the time of vacation. Yet the opportunities for daily, for 
hourly recreation lie all about us, at our very doors. And 
it is in these recreation times that the finest community spirit 
can be fostered, that groups of people, native-born and for- 
eign-born, through learning to play and chat together when 

there is no pressure of work, learn to work together in a 
better spirit when the need for action comes. 

When we consider the question of cooperation, however, 
here, more than anywhere else does the wide gap between 
opportunity and accomplishment appear. In other countries 
cooperation has grown even under seemingly impossible con- 
ditions, under the most autocratic forms of government. Here 
in America, where democracy has had its way from_the be- 
ginning—the democracy which, after all, should be the other 
word for cooperation—the cooperative movement has won 
comparatively few supporters. Once this is realized, once the 
means is given to join the two—democracy and cooperation 
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—this cooperative movement will entrench itself forey 
within this nation and form the\very foundation of its life. 

Over and above all these, we have the school which 
come to be accepted as a fundamental rock in our nation 
life. Nowhere in the world is there greater reverence 
the school, for education. And this simplifies greatly | 
problem of unifying cultural elements and propagating ¢ Cu 
tural doctrine. 

We have spoken mainly of the opportunity for impr 
ment. But there is something which goes much deeper, 
responsibility, the definite unescapable responsibility which 
always gone with opportunities which fall to any cou 
In our case the responsibility, like the opportunity spoke 
above, is definitely that of building a nation, and it is a 
sponsibility which should force us to strain every resource & 
the accomplishment. 

If these points, then, be granted—that in general nati 
ality is worth preserving and worth fostering; that the Un 
States is as yet far from being a nation in the true sense 
the word because her national cultural elements are only 
the first stages of development; but that it is desirable to t 
advantage of a unique opportunity to further that devel 
ment—then it is a natural next step to seek some machin 
for making an enduring nation. 


A Federal Department of Nation Building 
CONCRETELY we propose the creation of a new department i 


of nation building, the head,of which should be a secret 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. Let us suggest an 
line of such a department. Further discussion would undo 
edly make some variation in the tentative grouping of activ 
ties that would come under the following bureaus: 


1. Bureau of Schools 


2. Bureau of Preparation for Citizenship. 
a. Division for Native-born 
b. Division for Foreign-born 
c. Naturalization Courts Division 


3. Bureau of Community Organization 

4. Bureau of Labor Exchanges. 

5. Bureau of Selective Immigration. 

6. Bureau of Immigrant Inspection 

7. Bureau of National Culture 

Taking up, briefly, each one of these departments, 
would indicate their functions as follows: 


Bureau of Schools 


In any program of nation building, the school is the point ofM: 
departure. It is the primary focus for national propaganda @ 
any sort—the avenue, or rather the network of avenues which 
reach out into the least accessible places of our country. Thif 
bureau would replace the present Bureau of Education in the 
Department of Interior, and, in general, would function alont 
the same lines, so conducted as to reach every person in thi 
land. Extension and elaboration of the present scheme woul 
come mainly in the extension of the school into the home ane 
into industry—nor does this mean into the immigrant’s homt 
alone, and into industry where only immigrants are employed 
The foreign-born would be included, not singled out, and tht 
school would be made a community center which would en 
compass every adult and every child of the school district 
The change in the name really covers the change in the in 
stitution; the Bureau of Education would become the Mee 
of schoolemttor the homelier conception of the “ school’ 
exactly the medium through which education can reach the 
whole mass of the people. 


Bureau of Preparation for Citizenship 


SHion for the native-born before that for the foreign-born. 
S4s the native-born who must be prepared for citizenship first, 
st he may lead the way for his new comrade from over- 
4;. Again we repeat that it is only because the alien resident 


mision for the native-born. History enters into the teaching 
Hiboth sections, and the basic principles of democracy; dis- 
: i ion of the machinery of government, not only the federal 
ssernment or the government of state or county, but munici- 
™ government as well, covering the obligations and oppor- 
ities and privileges of every day and every hour. In this 
j-eau, too, should be included the naturalization courts 
sion. By what logic, we are forced to ask, does naturali- 
dion come under the federal Department of Labor? 


Bureau of Community Organization 


#T the most important activity in connection with prepara- 
# for citizenship would be carried on by the third bureau 
Wi the department, that of community organization.2. The 
lation and the fostering of the personal, intimate relation- 
ip between man and his government would enter here; also 
f realization of the responsibility of the individual. Under 
ojsystem of well developed community life there could be 
# great political disturbances, there could be no great indus- 
a upheavals, for man and his government would indeed 
3 
4 


Sione. Nor could there be a better medium for assimilating 
@: foreign-born than the community, properly developed. 
“Sere it made to function adequately, such a scheme would 
‘ke impossible the following indictment of a resident alien: 


“The recent immigrants who landed in this country to 
ftome industrial wage-workers, and frequently at the direct 
ieitation of industrial concerns, left behind them the nar- 
Qwly parochial element of their nationalism. They are not 
Wsmopolitans. They could easily be gained by a new and 
Qder nationalism that would find the sources of its strength 
®@a wider outlook upon the whole world, and by the assimila- 


in of what is best and noblest under all flags.’’* 


Bureau of Labor Exchanges 


JHE development of culture depends, in great part, upon 
Hsure. ‘The existence of leisure is definitely tied up with 
Hzular employment. In turn, regularity of employment de- 
dinds that there shall be an efficient scheme of labor intelli- 


mice. ‘That means, necessarily, a federal labor exchange 


Wnich, acting in cooperation with state and municipal em- 
loyment offices, shall have at all times a dependable per- 
itual inventory of labor demand and supply. 

# Such a bureau should not be where it is today, under the 
jepartment of Labor. For there are at least two other fac- 
rs in employment that deserve equal representation—the 
aployer and the public. It is therefore necessary that the fed- 
al labor exchanges be placed under neutral and thoroughly 
jpresentative supervision in order that it might be assured 
ymplete popular support, and the proposed department of 
ition building would form the logical agency for such super- 


‘2 California, by an action just taken, is the first state to give official 
jcognition to the principle of community organization. There has 
pen created a committee on Americanization and community organiza- 
jon, called the California Committee of Public Agencies for American- 
jation, consisting of official representatives of the University of Cal- 
fornia, the State Board of Education and the State Commission of 
omigration and Housing, to coordinate the activities of these and 
ther public agencies. 

*The Failure of the Melting Pot, by an Unassimilated Foreigner. 
he Nation, for January 24. 
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vision. Furthermore, a department which looked upon labor 
from a national standpoint; a department which also looked 
upon immigration with the same breadth of vision; a depart- 
ment armed with the best possible intelligence with regard to 
all the phases of these problems could answer with wisdom at _ 
all times the quantitative aspect of the question, Do we re- 
quire more immigrants? Today, that question is fought out 
in congressional halls by men possessing no fundamental data, 
giving ear to interested champions of the workingmen who 


want the field to themselves, or to equally interested repre- 


sentatives of the employer who seek ‘‘ cheap hands;” or to 


prejudiced religious or racial pros or antis among whom the 
country’s welfare seems to be a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. 


Bureau of Selective Immigration 


THE quantitative question, Do we need more immigrants, and 
if so, how many? is one that could be and should be answered 
calmly, and without prejudiced hysteria, had we dependable 
information scientifically obtained by impartial agencies. — 

Let us picture the bureau of labor exchanges functioning 
efficiently. Let us imagine that its findings are that on¢e hun- 
dred thousand immigrants could be admitted during the next 
six months to the advantage of the country. A report to that 
effect telling where these immigrants were needed and indi- 
cating certain job specifications would be turned over to the 
bureau of selective immigration under the department of na- 
tion building. The latter bureau would then proceed to find 
the most desirable prospects and invite them to come here. 

The process of selective immigration is diametrically op- 
posed to the present process, which we may call that of rejec-. 
tive immigration. Before the war, it was generally under- 
stood that all who would come were welcome, excepting cer- 
tain manifestly undesirable classes. ‘Then some poorly paid, 
thoroughly incompetent inspectors did the weeding-out, turn- 
ing back some forty thousand rejects annually. ‘This process 
was cruel and inefficient. fe 

As a substitute, we propose deliberate selection, the actual 
task to be performed by the best available men, thoroughly 
trained and well-paid, working under the direction and super- 
vision of the bureau of selective immigration. 

Selective immigration is not entirely new to us. In a 
measure, we have it today. But the selector is the padrone or 
the labor contractor, whose interest is his own, and conse- 
quently selfish. During January, 1919, the commissioner of 
police, of a province in central Italy, cooperating with an 
agent of a large navigation line, misunderstanding our mis- 
sion, offered to deliver to us twenty-five thousand laborers as 
soon as shipping accommodations could be obtained. . We 
should be justified in exercising selection, but the selectors 
should be representatives of our government working unsel- 
fishly. in the interest of all our people. 

A considerable nucleus of the large and satisfactory Italian 
population now residing in Brazil was brought there thirty- 
five or. forty years ago upon the direct and selective invitation 
of the province of Sao Paulo in which the immigration au- 
thorities kept closely in touch with the plantation owners of 
the province who indicated how many immigrants were needed 
and what their qualifications must be. After this the authori- 
ties extended invitations to certain persons in Italy and offered 
to pay their passage and to subsidize them upon arrival. In 
this way thousands of Italians were brought to Brazil and 
the scheme, insofar as it involved assimilation and the stand- 
ards of the newcomers, worked perfectly. 


‘Italian Emigration of Our Times, by R. F. Foerster. 
(Continued on page 719) 
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The True Americanization - 
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WHEN OPPORTUNITY OFFERS : 


Oe of a great number of “ neighborhooe 
classes in English in a California cit 
For want of a better schoolroom it was hey! 
im a dilapidated shack which possessed neithe® 
doors nor windows. Popular opinion prem 
dicted absolute failure for the experimensi 
But, every school night, for two hours, thé 

group crowded the two tiny rooms. The muc®s 
Spoken of indifference to Americanizing infil Pi 
ences on the part of the foreign-born failed hpw 
appear here, as, in truth, it has failed to af ®w 
pear everywhere after the proper approach haw 
been made on the part of the native-bornpl 


EAGER TO PROFIT BY IMPROVEMENTS 


Lee adult immigrants are no less quick, 
than are the youngsters to catch the Amer- 
ican ways when real improvements offer 

themselves. These Armenian women—shown l 
at the left—residents of a California city, who 
learned how to can fruit, were eager to apply 
their new knowledge to their own ‘housckeep- 
ing. It would be profitable to have, in turn, 
these Armenian women as teachers and the fr 
Americans as students in other branches of 

cookery, in fine sewing, in general lessons of 
thrift, and so, perhaps, go far beyond the 
province of the kitchen in mutual helpfulness. 


“FROM THE IMMIGRANTS THEMSELVES ” (Above) 


f IN er to speculate concerning the problems and dif- 

ficulties of the foreign-born, but to find out, from 
foreign-born themselves, what these problems and dif- 
Mwliies are.’ The Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
y Of California, one of whose complaint offices is shown 
ve, was built upon this principle, and the years of its 
»rk have proved that this is the normal approach to the 
question of assimilation. 


WHERE A MAN woRKS’ (Above) 


r AVING established a proper connection with the 
\f£ immigrants through its Bureau of Complaints, the 
Wmmission set about its other tasks—housing, which 
iicludes the inspection and improvement of the housing 
nditions of the state; the inspection and improvement 
labor camps; and immigrant education, the nature of 
thich is shown on the opposite page. Under the super- 
sion of the commission the type of tent houses shown 
ove 1s fast replacing the kind of tent shown on page 
2 in this issue. The thousands of labor camps of 
\alifornia are under the supervision of the commission 
ad form a large part of the work of Americanization. 


COOPERATION (Right) 


IINHE Russians cannot think of guests without think- 

ing of the samovar. At the right, Little Russia is 
oluntarily banqueting American teachers at the con- 
‘sion of a course in the English language given with 
1e cooperation of the commission. It is a good exam- 
le of that community spirit which must be developed 
efore the people of America, native-born and foreign- 
orn alike, can take active and thoughtful part in the 

government of the new nation. 


THE QUESTION OF ATTITUDE (Below) 


p HE spirit of helpfulness consistently shown by this 
commission in its dealing with the immigrant was put 
to its greatest test during the period of draft question- 
naires, when literally hundreds of foreign-born came' each 
day to its offices. This experience (illustrated below). but 
strengthened the conviction that the question of “right 
attitude” is the one which must underlie any constructive 
program of Americanization. 


DUG-IN ZYEMLIANKA vee 


The underground city on the outskirts of Omsk 
Siberia 
By Riley H. Allen 


SECRETARY, SIBERIAN MISSION OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS : p bf 


AR and refugees are almost synonymous terms, so 
closely are they related; and in none of the war- 
stricken countries of Europe has the refugee situa- 
tion been more terrible than in Siberia, which has 
become an immense international dump, receiving not only 
refugees who have fled ‘before the Bolsheviks, but refugees who 
three, four and even five years ago were driven out of Russia 
because of the German and Austrian advance on the southern 
borders, and refugees of every nation involved in the war. 
Each year, instead of becoming better, the situation has become 
worse. What little the people saved in their earlier flights 
has been exhausted, later flights have been too hurried to per- 
mit rescuing anything but the clothes they actually had on, 


DIGGING IN 


At the Viatka railway yards, Omsk. 
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There are many of these villages in Western 
Siberia where homeless folk seek shelter underground to escape the rigors of winter. 
Most of them are refugees from European Russia 


and the demoralized industrial conditions of the regions inj .+ 
which they have been, driven has made it practically imposis; 
ble for them to get work or to establish. themselves in busin mf 

. Living conditions for refugees are’ almost unbelievable, 
to an eyewitness. In Omsk, a new city was built by men ak 
women who, unable to get shelter of any other kind, resort}... 
to dugouts. “Thousands of people live in box cars on the il = 
road, and last July when the Bolsheviks drove the peasal 
farmers from the plains east of the Urals, men, women, ee 
dren and livestock all took refuge together in the queer lit | 
Russian taplushkas, even living on the tops of the cars in rude, 
built huts made of birch tree branches. 

At Novo-Nicholiask and other points which at the ti 
were considered out of the dang! 
zone, families unable to secure ff 
luxury of cars established eee | 
in temporary quarters under the ¢ 
of their more fortunate na i 
Here they slept and cooked whi 
scanty food they could afford, craw 
ing about on their hands and kne 
when the rain kept them beneath the ~ 
car bottom that served as a roof, | 
lying about the grass nearby whe 
the weather permitted. It is a té 
rible life to picture; yet men, womelee 
and children, accustomed to comfom * 
able homes, have been glad of thi 
qussibaahie shelter that is affordé 
beneath a box car on a siding. 

Steadily the Reds have advance 
through the fertile plains of Kou 
gah and Petroplovak, across a 
Irtish River to the capital city 2 
eastward. Before them, like a hy 
man tidal wave, increasing in vO 
ume every mile, the refugees hal 
gone—those who have been in flighty 
for four or five years since Tonal ' / 
struggle against the Central Powel 
and those who have lived in th 
seclusion and safety of Siberia’s vasi 
ness until internal troubles droy 


Se rare 


jout. So fast and furiously have they traveled eastward 
ho accurate figures are available, but it can be said with- 
Bereration that the number must have reached hundreds 
2 yusands. The problem of housing these people, clothing 
eding them, so that they may get upon their feet without 
pauperized, is a great task of the American Red Cross 
task that has been handled by the Siberian Commission 
‘ny sections of the country for more than a year. At one 
Othe work of the civilian relief extended at important 
s from Vladivostok to Turgoyak in the Ural Mountains. 
the Red Cross was forced to retreat, evacuating one 
] after another as the refugees themselves were obliged 
ave Cities within the danger zone. Today the work is 
Wi carried on in Tomsk, Irkutsk and east of the Baikal 
/ els to Vladivostok. Food and garments are given to 


yees, and a feature of the work is the contribution of es 


jes to civilian hospitals. On one occasion the Red Cross 
in charge of a carload of refugee clothing . discovered 
fg them a number of layettes. He was rather puzzled 
their distribution until’ a woman’ came asking for 
Wes for older children. It was suggested to her that she 
dit like ‘a baby’s outfit too, Her gratitude was pathetic. 
Hnext day no less than one hundred and fifty applications 
@ received and the supply in the car was exhausted before 
fhe needs were met. At Tomsk a baby three days old 
) nothing i in the way of clothes but an elaborate frilled 
let that had been handed down from older brothers and 
's, perhaps from a former generation. Even the babies 
are born in the Siberian civilian hospitals are little better 
i and the shortage of hospital garments necessitates the 
ers wearing their own day clothes in bed—even on the 
ating table in one case, and it was an operation for 
indicitis. 
f inter is still on in Siberia. 
e without money, without work, without clothes, food 
ielter, save the unsanitary, overcrowded box cars or the 
military barracks turned over temporarily for use by 
izees, divided into tiers to double the floor space, and into 
d>artments barely six feet square where families of four, 
and even six persons are obliged to live. 


2 


Yet thousands of these peo-: 


YOUTHFUL REFUGEES 
Who came to the American Red Cross for aid and got it. 


The Russians have a proverb which well fits the situation 
in Siberia today, though it is as yet far from fulfilment: “ If 
everybody gives a thread, the naked will have a shirt.” Plans. 
under way to relieve the situation, which are being carried 
out in cooperation with local government officials and the Rus- 
sian Red Cross, include sanitary housing, the distribution of 
clothes, the establishment of civilian hospitals, the dispensaries, 
feeding stations, and sewing rooms. The knowledge of 
home support and home approval does more toward spurring © 
on endeavor against seemingly impossible odds than any other 
factor. 


THE MANSION 


The best home in a refugee colony at Omsk, where half the houses are underground. 


The old woman is carrying water. 


SCORES OF FACTORIES HAVE DEMONSTRATED THE ECONOMY OF VESTIBULE SCHOOLS . 
Facing operation on bench lathes, Recording & Computing Machines Company, Dayton, Ohio " 


Making Men while We Make Material@: 


The Vestibule School ew 


By H. E. Miles i 


‘TT is a financial mistake, if not a social sin, to throw a 

new worker from the employment office into the factory 

to learn his task as best he can by observation, by ques- 

tioning the man next to him, or by trusting to the in- 
struction of someone neither trained nor experienced as an 
instructor. ‘This is now demonstrated in scores of factories 
in this country. Wise managements, which test all raw mate- 
rial as soon as it is received to see that it is “up to specifi- 
cations,” take pot-luck with eyes shut as to the quality of new 
employes. 

If our government had realized the truth of this during 
the war as soon as France and England did, each war factory 
‘would have produced its own skilled workers instead of steal- 
ing workers from other factories and having them stolen in 
turn and participating generally in a riot of hiring and fir- 
ing. Incidentally, we would have had far greater produc- 
tion at less cost... Both France and England had to have mil- 
lions of new industrial workers and had to develop them in 
the most intensive, practical way possible, yet with such con- 
sideration of their personal welfare as had never before been 
given. France, after trying all possible ways, found that 
the time of learning either simple or involved industrial tasks 
is many times shorter if one or more of each type of machine 
used in the plant is placed in a separate room or department 
devoted to training only, and if all learners are there taught 
to do perfectly the exact thing that they are to do in the shop. 
700 


© | is 
This applies equally, she found, to the beginner and to th | 
long-time employe who may be deficient in quantity or quality) 
or who is to be promoted. Indeed, so necessary was this type 
of training to superior production that the French govern 
ment, after careful study, required every factory with mor 
than three hundred operatives to set up a training departments 
this was particularly required for the raising of the ordina : 
workers to superior places. 

A little later England made substantially the same require 
ment. She inserted a provision for training in each contra¢ 
for the production of war materials. Thus, both these couf 
tries discovered the convenience and value of giving instruc 
tion to wage-earners in connection with employment an 
wages. 4 

In this country, an advisory central agency for training we 
set up in the Council of National Defense, which was so fami! 
approved that it was later transferred to the Department of 
Labor with an appropriation of $150,000. On the termina i 
tion of this service with other appropriations for war activities i 

\ 
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June 30, 1919, its director said that some 320 factories hat 

these training departments. Among these were various modief 
fications, such as those found necessary by factories whic 
used machines so large that it would have been impracticabh 

to put them in a separate room; in these instances, and iff 
some others, the machines used for instruction are “ tagged | 

and men specially skilled in training for production af 
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i: over them, with no other duties than supervision. In 
‘| plants, again, training is given only in departments that 
ackward in quality or quantity, or short of workers. It 
jeresting to note, in passing, that the temporary entrance 
industry of millions of women, and their astonishing ac- 
jlishment, demonstrated that there is no relation between 
And mechanics, except that women are in general more 
Hjend more patient and steady at delicate or monotonous 
(tions. Woman, like men, must be selected for their in- 
ual aptitude, with substantially no consideration of sex. 
| discovery has gone far toward equalizing wages and 
jleveloped great industrial respect for women. 


The Vestibule School 
‘whe United States these training departments are often 
$31 vestibule schools, that is, entrance ways to the factory 
fio efficiency. Of course, labor is unfit in proportion as it is 
dined. The Department of Labor, through its now defunct 
yed States Training Service, declared that a careful analy- 
tstifies the estimate that 60 per cent of our factory work- 
re producing less than half of what they could with com- 
Hand health if well trained and enthusiastic. This judg- 
ve: is accepted by the foremost men in production and is 
Mrated in chart No. 14-E herewith. The statement may 
isibjected to by some who are acquainted with exceptional 
Mcutions of remarkable efficiency; also by those who think 
alcularly of the highest type of American worker. But as 
aehart shows, the trouble is not with the few who are at 
Attop, of whom nothing more should be asked, but with 
@nany who are at the bottom, the leaden-footed, untrained 
didisheartened. 
Haart 14-I' illustrates the difference between the old and 
Wnew way of training workers. One of the largest and 
Wst factories in the country made a comparison between 
i } men in its employ who were doing repeat operation of 
Mame kind and who were apparently of equal ability. The 
Wj represented by the dotted line was left at his regular 
Mc where he made no improvement, while the other, repre- 
d:d by the full line, was sent into the training room and 
99 week had greatly increased his production, doubling it in 
aty-one days and ranking with the best. 


-) 
r i 
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@ From Bulletin No. 14, Training in Industrial Plants, U. S. Train- 
7% Service; obtainable from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington. 
yyaer charts here shown are from same source. 
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“SIXTY PER CENT OF OUR FACTORY WORKERS ARE PRODUCING LESS 
THAN HALF WHAT THEY COULD” 

Chart 14-G shows how a new worker after four days in 
the training department was brought to better than average 
production in the factory.. The dotted line shows how he 
spoiled stuff during the first three days and then did only 
perfect work. It might have taken months or years for these 
workers to acquire the efficiency in the shop which they quickly 
acquired in the training department. As all losses in manufac- 
turing, however stupidly incurred, are passed on to the con- 
sumer with profit added, it is of moment to us all to press 
for this training. 

Pin-Point Instruction 
America’s intellectuals cry out against the continued perform- 
ance of simple tasks by factory workers. ‘This leads them to 
condemn instruction in simple things—an indication of the 
ignorance of the wise. Almost the whole of the day’s work, 
whether in the professions or in factory production, is the 
doing of things that are quite simple once they are learned. 
If a simple thing like the baking of bread, sweeping floors in 
parlor or factory, or a “ repeat’ operation in a machine shop 
must be done, is the simplicity of it an excuse for doing it 
poorly? How is one to rise to the doing of more difficult 
things without first learning to do simple things perfectly? 
Slaves of machines? Nothing so tends to fasten a worker 
permanently to a less desirable job than doing that job poorly. 
Mastery of that job is the first indication of ability to take 
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PROGRESS OF A NEW WORKER DURING FOUR DAYS IN TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 
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~ TRAINING BY UPGRADING PROCESS 
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WHERE THE STREAK OF LIGHTNING SUDDENLY ASCENDS IS WHERE THE WORKER ENTERED A TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


a better job and to go toward the top where there is always 
room, 

The responsibility and the desirability of the emplover’s 
watching for these signs of mastery is a part of management 

. everywhere. Where training departments are used, the 
tendency is decidedly to promote the best workers from the 
simpler tasks through training to better places. The train- 
ing room substitutes for the gamble of hiring and firing the 
certainty of advancing proved workers. The training depart- 
ment thus becomes the worker’s substitute for the technical 
‘course of the public school. Foremen, superintendents, tool 
room workers and master mechanics are today trained from 
the present force in some of our factories. 

Civilization requires the domestic use of tens of millions 
of pieces of light hardware yearly. We should export other 
tens of millions of pieces. It is ‘‘ repeat”? production char- 
,acteristic of many trades. Chart No. 16-F shows what one 
of out greatest makers did through his training department. 
‘The worker charted did so poorly during the first five weeks 
he was under observation that he was not worth his floor 
space. Discharge him? What chance of getting a better 
worker through the employment office? He must have been 
as dissatisfied with his showing and his wages as his employers 
were. Instead of another case of labor turnover he was sent 
to the training department, where in one week his output 
increased 50 per cent and in three and a half weeks 100 per 
cent. A new man and a new wage. 

We all regret that millions of workers are held on single, 
simple operations for years without change. | Usually, the 
worker is unwilling to change because it has taken him months 
and sometimes years to learn to do this one operation rapidly 
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267 PIECES=LOw PRODUCTION 
BELOW WHICH IT WAS AN 
EXPENSE TO KEEP THE CPERATOR 


! 
PIECES =AVERAGE DAY'S 
PRODUCTION OF OPERATOR WHILE 
IN MANUFACTURING DEPT, OR 27% 
BELOW OUTPUT NECESSARY TO 
COVER HIS MAINTENANGE. 


tJ 707. INCREASE IN PRODUCTION: 
DURING TRAINING PERIOD. 
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AVERAGE PRODUCTION BURING 
TRAINING PERIOD EQUAUED THAT 
OF ries oe IOHR DAY OUTPUT SOO 


REACHED 8& DAYS AFTER STARTING 
a 


NOTE. tHe ABOVE IS A DAILY RECORO OF Al 
WORKMAN IN THE MANUFACTURING DEP” fs 
| OFA NEW ENGLAND FACTORY, ALSO HIS a 
DAILY RECORD WHEN TRANSFERRED TOTHI 
TRAINING DEP'T FOR UPGRADING 


and accurately. He knows that it may take a long time 
become satisfactory at another job. Both production and t 
well-being of the worker will be improved when we sh 
workers from one job to another often enough to give variety 
Dean Schneider of Cincinnati says that if an operator fact 
a window and feeding sheets of paper into a printing p: 
changes places with the worker on the other side of the a 
chine taking these sheets out, there is a benefit to both work 
in the change. A training department teaches the aver 
worker very quickly, sometimes in two days, sometimes in § 
to do his present job better and, in a little longer time, 
do well the next higher job. In the very simple process 
turning the ivory buttons worn on men’s suits, the timé 
bringing new workers to full production was reduced ff 
eight months to twelve weeks with prospect of further | 
duction to eight weeks. It was also found best in some pr 
esses to stop all machines three minutes in each hour and 
others ten minutes mid-morning and mid-afternoon. ‘ 
The Packard Motor Car Company arranges its machine 
so that each piece of the product is made complete in its sef 
rate group of machines. It trains each operator to run all 
the machines in his group, thereby making labor mobile 2 
giving variety. ‘The Norton Grinding Company, of 
cester, has been particularly successful both in training ne 
workers and in upgrading large numbers of old employes, g 
ing to each learner decided breadth of instruction and ¢ 
closing in the training room the ability that has supplied | 
call for foremen and leadership. The training room has ma 
proper higher wages than were formerly thought fair eith 
to the company or to the consuming public, which, after 4 
must pay all costs. 


a 


‘the once despised, now respected, garment trades, at 
wdgreat numbers labor, the United States Training Serv- 
| cer thorough investigation, said: 


“ically no effort has been made to standardize a series of oper- 
win which the learner may be given instructions in rotation 
ill serve as training for the industry. The number of workers 
» ade good under this system is variously estimated at from two 
“ij to one in seven. The tragic phase of this condition is that 
/ is almost invariably attributed to stupidity, carelessness and 
fence. The surprising thing is that any make good in such 
iz. The result has been loss of time, energy and money and 
e¢agement to the workers through misdirected effort . . . and 
salabor turnover . . . costing from $50 to $200 per person. Not 
if per cent of the workers in the industry (excluding cutters, 
»/om a more or less satisfactory apprenticeship exists). are prop- 
bga ined. Among the wholesale manufacturers, tailors to 
jade and the larger contract shops, approximately 40 per cent of 
+i rkers should know at least several operations in one of the 
dnajor divisions of machine operation, hand-sewing and press- 
This condition [too great specialization] is harmful to 
jalnployer and employe. It diminishes the worker's annual in- 
jaihrough loss of time during the dull season. It utterly 
4s stabilized employment and production. 


“is statement on the garment trades is applicable to many 
£ a 


e-fifth of all workers in the Illinois Tool Works, in 
tizo, have been in its training department. Many of these 
sdcapable employes before going to the school for im- 
iment. They were there broadly trained—a training so 
si that it often covered all the machines in the factory. 
National Metal Trades Association has made the presi- 
of this company chairman of its committee on industrial 
ag, with expert assistance, so that as many of the asso- 
1’s one thousand members as will may train their people. 
e writer thought, until he reluctantly inspected a rub- 
Whoe factory, there could be no need of scientific training 
j) mere sticking together of the fourteen pieces of gummed 
‘that makes a rubber shoe. It was a great lesson. Com- 
y in such factories in this and other trades hundreds of 

nds of young women are employed off-hand and set 
rk with only the most cursory instructions. A high- 
-d management with the best of intentions tells the new 
sr that after a couple of months she may expect to earn 
$15 to $18 weekly and later possibly $22. Some girls will 
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work earnestly for months without reaching $12 and will spoil 
much stock meantime. Then they quit, possibly discharged, 
marked as incompetent and industrially worthless. I know 


_ some college graduates of large ability who could not earn $12 


weekly in one of these factories in competition with an un- 
schooled girl getting $20. This because the college girls I have 
in mind happen to lack that faculty of instant coordination of 
eye and hand that gives the speed necessary to quantity pro- 
duction. Some thirty rubber shoe factories are now putting 
in simple but scientific training methods by which the new 
worker is brought to high efficiency in quality and quantity 
in a fraction of the time formerly required, and the girl who 
is unfit for this work is advised to seek other employment fit 
for her. ‘This better way is lessening turnover and spoilage, 


increasing production, and improving the spirit of the work- 
ers. Of course, it saves money. 


Placement 
THERE is something in the tests and the measurements of 
placement artists and in vocational guidance; yet one way to 
swim is to jump into the water. Common sense enables each 
of us with care to judge the natural qualifications of others 
With only this judgment and a few trade tests an Linolav! 
ment manager now sends a new employe into the training de- 
partment where by actually undertaking his appointed task 
he quickly discloses his aptitudes and knowledge. If unsatis- 
tactory, he is there taught to do his task perfectly or taught 
a more fitting task or advised to go elsewhere. We have 
dulled the ambition and sometimes broken the hearts of work- 
ers by leaving them for months or years poorly placed or 
poorly taught. 

As a nation we have been grossly indifferent to the develop- 
ment of our one incomparable natural resource, the mind and 
muscle of our working people. Long ago Prof. Irving Fisher 
valued this in terms of money at $200,000,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000,000, or five times the value of all our other n { 


atural 
resources combined. 


In today’s figures this would be about 
$350,000,000,000. This is our only asset that increases with 
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use and cannot be depleted. We are now determined to see 
how much can be made of it and to what extent we can sell 
more of brains and less of raw material. America has been 
likened to a huge stevedore bearing down to the ships of the 
sea crude and semi-crude materials, the irreplacable heritage 
of the ages, only manufactured enough to go on shipboard, 
and received by foreign countries as their raw material to be 
immeasurably enhanced in value by the developed industrial 
skill of the foreign workers. Before the war 56 per cent of 
our so-called “‘ manufactured products” were'of such quality 
as hides, beef, petroleum extracts, bar copper, lumber and 
iton. We exported cotton at twelve cents a pound, all soil 
value except as the Negro plowed and picked it. We re-im- 
ported this same cotton in fine fabrics at $40 a pound; ex- 
ported iron at 2 cents a pound and imported instruments at 
$10 a pound. In the main, we exported raw materials with 
only enough brains added to get the material on shipboard, 
and imported brains with only enough material to carry the 
brains. 
There are only four great manufacturing nations in the 
world—England, Germany, France and the United ‘States. 
All these are now handicapped except the United States. Out- 
side these nations are one and one-half billions of human be- 
ings looking to them for their manufactured products. We 
have not only an opportunity but an obligation. We must 
‘lessen the suffering of the people throughout the world by the 
utmost practicable increase in the volume and quality of pro- 
duction and make the most of the power of each worker. 
Nowhere was it more clearly disclosed that training is more 
than instruction in manipulation than in the training depart- 
ment of the Recording and Computing Machine Company at 
Dayton. ‘The operatives of this company were so perfectly 
trained to make time fuses for shells that they produced four 
times the initial estimates of production engineers with a min- 
imum of spoilage. “The whole man” (mostly woman, how- 
ever, in this case) was trained—rest periods, an understanding 
of the purpose and method of production, following the new 
worker after leaving the training room to make sure of the 
right factory adjustment—all resulting in such cooperation 
and enthusiasm as gave the highest wage and the lowest cost 
in the country on that product, if we may credit the finding 
of federal accountants. Think of it! Top wages; bottom costs. 
In each industry methods of training must be worked out 
covering its special requirements. Committees of leading 
manufacturers in many of these industries are being formed 
for this purpose. Organized labor appreciates the opportu- 
nities that lie in this training and that it constitutes a necessary 
element in the increase of per capita production to which we 
are all pledged. Limitation of production came near ruining 
England, where it is now supposedly quite done away with. 
It still curses America, but we have all come to see that it 
must be removed. It is due in part to the old-time belief on 
the part of many workers that the less they do the more hours 
they will be employed. Manufacturers realize that it is also 
due in great measure to a practice common until recently in 
possibly the majority of factories of having a “limit” to the 
‘amount they will pay piece workers of each type. When this 
limit is passed by the piece worker his prices are “cut. This 
limit is as well known to the workers as to the office and 
sometimes better known. It is now commonly agreed that 
piece prices and other forms of payment must be determined 
with the greatest care, and once determined, the worker must 
be allowed to profit by them without change, except for the 
gravest reasons, as when the process of production is materially 
changed. ‘There are interesting stories current of the difficulty 
some shop managers have had, first in convincing the office of 
this policy and later in making the workers believe that the 
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policy would be faithfully carried out. Where introduce 
has invariably stimulated production, sometimes doubling i 

The Cost q 
AT the time of the armistice a company making the finest 
of light internal combustion engines was said to be sper 
at the rate of $740,000 in its training department, mi 
Yet there was no 
expense, as production in the training department cost no 1 
(accountants said less) than in the factory proper. The saj 
in wastage and broken machinery was great. Another fat 
was spending at the rate of $450,000. It reported that aj 
three months’ use of the training departments there was a mm 
ifest improvement in the entire force of 7,000 workers | 
the example of those especially trained. ; 

It costs something to train workers by any method. ¥ 
usually costs one-third to two-thirds less to train by the ne 
method than by the old. It is proper to pay new worke 
sort of apprentice wage of about two-thirds the full 
This saving sometimes offsets the cost of training. Alsg 
better quality of training improves the entire shop and ma 
all production less expensive. Some factories say theyll tr 
new workers for accurate repeat operations on high 
machines for less than ten dollars. A shoe factory fixes f 
weeks and fifteen dollars net cost for training returned soldi 
without experience soon to reach seven dollars a day in| 
factory making the best quality of women’s shoes. An aut@ 
mobile factory is training new workers to use a series of hi 
grade machines, each $52, being less than half the former cospRe 
This is the highest figure reported. It is better where possiblt 
to “upgrade”? workers and make a practice of lifting gt 
workers to the next better job by recurrent visits to the trail 
ing department, with no decrease in wages and relatively qu 
results. ‘The training department has been called a humag 
tool room, wherein the human factor in industry is made kee 
and responsive by special intensive methods, as the matemi 
agencies are developed and maintained in our present tool roommmiat 

The first chart (page 701) issued by the United States Traitigiem 
ing Service, indicates that the right kind of training departmem 
and proper collateral development might increase by one-hé 
the production of the poorer 60 per cent of our factory wo 
without materially increasing individual effort—that is, 
out strain. If the total is increased 20 per cent we save 
fifth of our $5,000,000,000 factory payrolls. As overhé 
usually equals wages (sometimes less, sometimes much mof 
we would have another saving of $1,000,000,000, or in | 
$2,000,000,000 in factory cost. As the aggregate profi 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, aside from the 
handling charges, may be estimated at half of the factory cos 
we see that we may fairly aim at an annual saving of ov 
$3,000,000,000 to the consumer. This means much to domest 
consumers and to our continued hold on foreign trade. 

The Educational and Human Values ; 
As Dr. David Snedden, of Columbia, has stated in 2 
address before the Regents’ Convocation of the State of Ne 
York, in 1918: 


Given opportunities of the kind here suggested [vestibule schoo 
and factory training departments], we are justified in assuming thi 
the more ambitious and gifted boys will push on from level to levé 
As they reach twenty-two to thirty years of age some of them w 
become aware of their possession of natural powers of leadershiper 
They will see possibilities of becoming foremen, inspectors, managersie 
inventors, technical specialists. They will attend special upgradif 
schools, correspondence schools, or else take a year or two off to go 
a technical school or college in the field of their special interest. 

Is not the plan of vocational education here suggested the onl 
one that will assist our workers in modern highly specialized Pe 
ductive enterprises? 


All other considerations would pale in the minds of som 
of us if they meant only greater production, much as | 
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ld now needs material things. The joy of living is in 
Vice, in successful. accomplishment. The great majority 
ur wage-earners are put at tasks which they do more or 
oorly and with no evident means of learning to master 
be tasks or of getting away from them to better ones. They 
it, therefore, be either broken in spirit or rebellious, dis- 
sfied, and more or less inclined to disorder. Little as we 
“to compliment Germany, she set the way in industrial 
1 ing. With her for forty years earning and learning have 
e hand in hand until, as Edwin G. Cooley says, 65 per 
| of the foremost men in her industries, both in the technical 
m the managerial departments, are those who began work 
3 or 14 and used the twin ladders, carefully provided, of 
i and learning. As Dr. Kerschensteiner, Germany’s fore- 
bt expert in the education of the workers, says, however, 
hSermany no school for workers taught citizenship. Her 
Hkers were taught to produce and to obey. This ghastly 
take will not be made in other countries. 
ingland had her lesson from German efficiency before the 
and would have adopted the best of German methods 
added citizenship and the spiritual values and by act of 
sliament set up the kinds of training here outlined in 1915 
) not the war occurred. As it was, Parliament decreed in 
igust, 1918, that a nation-wide system of continuation 
pols should be set up at the end of the war, giving four 
irs per week of training during working ‘se to: every 
itker under sixteen, and after 1925 eight hours per week 
‘il eighteen, and provision for all older workers attending 
untarily see time or evening. Wisconsin legislated to this 
ect in 1911 and now requires eight hours of instruction 
ring daylight working hours for all wage-earners under 
enteen, and voluntary instruction for all older workers in 
occupations at hours convenient to them, evenings, dull 
sons, when unemployed, etc. Pennsylvania, by a statute 
1913, requires all workers under eighteen to attend part- 
ie schools eight hours a week. ‘This winter seventeen other 
tes, in all sections of the country, have so legislated, some, 
wever, requiring as a start only four hours a week until 
teen, as Wisconsin did at first and as England does as a 
inning. “The legislators and people in all other states 
ect like enactments. We are, therefore, quite justified in 
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saying that the United States has decided that education shall 
be continued compulsorily by everyone until eighteen, and that 
whatever can be should be done for older workers of whatever 
age or condition. It is only left to us to accept the decision 
and see how much can be accomplished under it. 

Collaterally, we must (1) maintain and improve our public 
schools, and (2) use the facilities of production so far as 
properly may be for the enlargement of the powers and the 
heightening of the spirit of our adult population. For the 
moment our schools are bankrupt. ‘They now cost in salaries 
and maintenance only $700,000,000 annually. ‘They require 
about $300,000,000 additional in salary increases only to 
hold the present standard, which is everywhere felt to be 
regrettably low. It is estimated that 140,000 teachers will 
have resigned by the end of the present school year to take 
better paying positions. 

Our system of free public high schools is still called an 
American experiment. No other nation has them or contem: 
plates having them. ‘There are in Chicago alone twenty-two 
such schools, each costing as much to maintain as a first class 
university cost a generation ago. Andvall this for the teaching 
of the youth; none of it for those over eighteen or nineteen. 
Our schools take from two-fifths to one-third of all local 
taxes, with the amount increasing out of all proportion to past 
experience. 

These figures startle but do not appall us. We are con- 
vinced with ex-President Eliot that our system of public schools 
is “one of America’s five great contributions to civilization.” 
These figures do, however, support the judgment that for 
financial reasons as well as for others greater than financial, it 
is time to find out to what extent the schooling we now give 
may be supplemented and extended almost without cost—in 
connection with employment, with good wages, in our fac- 
tories, with their priceless equipment, their $5,000,000,000 
payrolls, and their 10,000,000 workers who support directly 
one-third of our population and indirectly many more. 

The moralists of all ages have emphasized the j joy and the 
growth that comes from doing with a will the simple but 
necessary things essential to mankind. We have, in the main, 
solved production in other than its human relations. This way 
that solution, in great part, lies. 
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aR HROUGH a bequest of the late Morton L. Schamberg, the the rights of the weaker peoples. We need to realize that the Imm 
Society of Independent Artists will be able this year in their dians are not simply our wards, an unfortunate race to whom y 
exhibition at the Waldorf Astoria, New York city—March 11 to owe something, but that there are great things to be learned frof 
April 1—to show an Indian exhibit. Among the specimens of In- them if we save—or permit them to save—their ancient and beat 
dian art are a number of pictures, including those here reproduced, _tiful culture.” Indian art is threatened not only by economic cause 
done by Indian children between the ages of eight and twelve. yy. Pach accuses the government agents of practices destructive of a 
These paintings are a reminder that the absorption of the Indian tradition and culture in their effort to drive the men and women 
in the cosmopolitan life of the ee threatens the extermin- the pueblos into work as farm-hands, herdsmen, laborers and $ef 
ese ee me vican att whieh We ‘possess. : vants. ‘As long as the Indians hold to their ‘heathenish’ beliefs/} 
Not only artistically but socially also, an old and heavy debt is h «th aT +n their vill 4 : heir “asad 
due these people of a splendid tradition. Walter Pach, treasurer © ERTS jeans. Oa Blak NOL “4 Fece ee Wgtencie neti he cae 
of the Independents who, with John Sloan, is largely responsible for ™anner of life.” Hence every effort is made to uproot them 
the collection of this exhibit, in a recent article in the Dial said: to destroy their customs. The attitude of some of these agents 
“The life of a people is no more to be given back, once it is the people under their care is illustrated by the following Tematl 
destroyed, than the life of an individual. And the white Americans made by one of them to a noted archaeologist who had advised I 
should realize that a new understanding of the Indians is important, Indian friends not to abandon their old practices: “If it werent. 
not for their sake only, nor that we may come with a clean con- for you damned scientists, we’d soon have the Indians down off tht Ay. 
science to our place in the international council that is to uphold mesas and work.” ; 
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HE first prerequisite in any program of social re- 
form is a‘clear vision of the factors giving rise to 
the evil whose amelioration is desired. As in the 
case of preventable disease the first essential is a 
julledge of the causative organism and its mode of trans- 
#)n, so in disorders of the body politic the primary neces- 
as an accurate recognition of the cause of the distemper 
its method of transmission to those previously uncomtam- 
. Diagnosis must precede treatment, or symptoms will 
barded as the cause, not the result of the disease. 
Si the province of social hygiene, tradition has long ob- 
i the true source of the social evil. Men have observed 
Mutward manifestations, and failing a clear-visioned 
@iosis of the case, have directed their efforts towards its 
sitcoms, not toward its underlying cause. “They have in- 
Weated and treated venereal disease; they have opened and 
jl red light districts; they have licensed and have also 
id, mutilated and otherwise penalized prostitutes; they 
established lock hospitals and disestablished them; but 
Bocial evil with its attendant train of venereal disease and 
degeneration still persists and will continue to persist 
y the cause, not the result of the malady is brought under 
Jan of the public conscience. 
‘Hactically all of the efforts made in the past toward the 
Hion of the problem have lacked the essential basis of a 


ding, sex as fundamentally sinful in nature; this group 
chastity and even celibacy to be the highest sexual ideals, 
@through rigid marriage laws attempted to restrict the in- 
@ts so severely as to infringe the natural law of sexual 
Mion. On the other hand was the group looking upon 
@iscuity for men as unavoidable or even desirable. The ob- 
Hof this group was two-fold: to keep prostitution within 
ds in order to protect “ good’? women, and to make 
fhiscuous sexual relations physically safe for men through 
ase of sanitary measures. 

tween these two extreme schools there has gradually de- 
bed a third group basing its recommendations upon the 
je standard of morals and denying both the dogma of the 
jl nature of sex and the sexual necessity. The evolution 
Wis third group has, however, not yet been completed. 
Mit of its adherents still hold the doctrine of a single stand- 
of morals to be more valuable in theory than in practice. 
programs now offered by the United States Public 
th Service and the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
fd are representative of this third group. While they 
a great advance in the rational treatment of the prob- 
and propose an excellent educational cmpaign, they still 
their practical recommendations upon tradition rather 
| upon reason. 

his is partially due to the fact that the present working 
rams of these organizations were largely developed 
r pressure of the war. The military menace involved 
enereal disease demanded immediate action toward a 
uin end, namely the preservation of the health of the 
ery. Medical men were forced to act quickly and their 
ts were necessarily directed not toward the problem as 
ole, but toward a certain phase of the problem. Meas- 
| such as prophylaxis and the detention of diseased prosti- 


iy system of sexual ethics. On the one hand was the group 
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A Constructive Criticism 
By Edith Houghton Hooker 


tutes, which offered hope of temporarily protecting the 
health of the soldiers, were adopted without thought of their 
relation to the ultimate solution of the problem. ‘The na- 
tional peril was so great that both reason and justice were 
abrogated in behalf of military efficiency. The regulation 
calling upon a soldier to report the name and whereabouts 
of the prostitute with whom he had cohabited is a case in 
point. The treatment meted out by the government to the 
two factors involved in illicit intercourse was in no wise sim- 
ilar—it accorded neither with justice nor reason, but it was. 
accepted on the ground of practical expediency. 

The importance of venereal disease as a military danger 
brought the social: hygiene movement forward from its. : 
previously inconspicuous position to a place of first rank in 
national affairs. Military and medical men alike realized 
that dependence could not be placed either upon a policy of 
neglect or upon the slow processes of education. Prompt and 
direct action was called for. Experience in former wars had - 
shown that medical regulation was unavailing, and so atten-_ 
tion was directed toward other methods of control. The 
high percentage of infection among prostitutes and the rela- 
tion of alcohol to exposure coupled with the new idea that 
continence for men is at least thinkable, resulted in the twin 
recommendations—prohibition and the suppression of ais red 
light district. 

The peremptory manner in. which the government put 
both of these recommendations into effect brought home to 
the general public certain vital facts with regard to the 
nature of the social evil. People learned almost overnight 
that to tolerate prostitution meant to tolerate venereal disease: 
as well, and they also learned that alcohol and venereal infec-. 
tion are close allies. The grasp by the general public of 
these fundamental truths was accomplished under stress of: 
the war, in a singularly brief space of time and represents a 
permanent asset in the field of social hygiene. 


REAT credit is due the American Social Hygiene Associa- 

tion, the United States Public Health Service and their 
associate organizations for directing the interest in venereal 
disease control engendered by the war along these sane and 
helpful lines. ‘The war program has effectively established 
the first two factors essential to the solution of the social evil, 
prohibition and the closure of the red light district. A firm 
foundation has been laid to build upon and whatever criticism 
may be offered to the present plans of the organizations that 
directed the venereal disease campaign during the war, it 
must not be forgotten that their work was of fundamental 
value, and in many respects, entirely sound. 

The modern social hygiene program includes measures 
which are commonly grouped under four heads—educa- 
tional, recreational, medical and law enforcement. The edu- 
cational measures are designed to instill a normal and re- 
sponsible attitude of mind toward sex, and to instruct the 
general public with regard to the nature and importance of 
the venereal diseases. One standard of morality is advocated 
for both sexes, and the relation of continence to wholesome 
sex development is emphasized. Since the education of the 
general public is fundamental to the solution of the problem 
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of the social evil, it is especially fortunate that this section 
of the program is.so strong. 

The recreational program recommends the substitution of 
decent and available recreation for the allurements of the 
brothel and low places of amusement and through physical 
exercise aims to minimize sexual desire. Its chief objective 
is to provide proper outlets for the high spirits of youth, and 
to facilitate the mingling of the sexes under safe conditions. 
The development of this section of the work will undoubtedly 
do much to reduce the temptations of the average girl and boy. 

The excellence of the educational and recreational sections 
of the program is in marked contrast to the medical program, 
for in this province the tradition of the double standard of 
morals still prejudices the judgment of the profession. It 
has so long been the ambition of medical men to prevent 
venereal disease without reference to morals that even now, 
when the causative organisms of both syphilis and gonorrhoea 
are recognized and are known to be communicated largely 
through sexual contact, the profession still fails to advise ra- 
tional quarantine measures for its control. For example, the 
United States Public Health Service recommends: Relieve 
the problem of all moral and social issues and place the cam- 
paign solely on the basis of control of communicable disease. 


HIS would be reasonable enough if the Public Health 

Service were prepared to live up to its own contract. In 
the control of any communicable disease, other than those of 
venereal origin, the first demand of the hygienist is that con- 
tacts between infected and uninfected persons shall be mini- 
mized. Regulations looking toward this end are drastically 
enforced irrespective of sex, sometimes to the great distaste 
and inconvenience of the persons involved. In the case of 
venereal disease, on the contrary, the Public Health Service 
fails even to make any plausible recommendations with re- 
gard to minimizing dangerous sexual contacts. It is true 
that the arrest, examination and lock hospital treatment of 
“persons” suspected of having a venereal disease is ad- 


vocated, but the impracticable and discriminatory nature of . 


the recommendation becomes clear upon the most cursory 
consideration. “The language in which the recommendation 
is couched makes it verbally applicable to the two sexes, but 
it is plain that this cannot be its honest intent, since it would 
be financially impossible for the state to maintain a sufficient 
number of lock hospitals to provide for the incarceration of 
all the men in the community known to have an infectious 
venereal disease. ‘The officers of the United States Public 
Health Service themselves admit that this recommendation 
is intended to apply chiefly to women, for it is the infectious 
prostitute, they contend, who is the chief carrier of venereal 
disease. Here again the traditional lapse of reason in this 
province becomes apparent, for from the racial point of view 
the venereally infected man is a far more dangerous carrier 
than the prostitute, since it is he, not the prostitute, who 
actually conveys the disease into wedlock, The experience of 
over a century has shown that the lock hospital treatment of 
diseased prostitutes is a most cruel farce, and yet in the year 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the United States Public 
Health service presents this outworn dogma as its main 
“quarantine” regulation against venereal disease. “The com- 
pulsory physical examination of women was evolved at a time 
when the object of the medical profession was to make vice 
‘physically safe for men. It has been found not only to lead 
to base injustice in the case of innocent girls and to perver- 
sions of police power, but from a medical point of view, it is 
unavailing. 
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Of what use can it be to incarcerate in lock hospiealal 
treat at enormous public expense a handful of diseased 
titutes, when at the same time the state permits the men. 
infected them to infect still other women, and even to 
the disease on to their wives and children? Quarantine 
lations, practically applicable to but one sex alone, would 
be seriously considered in the case of any other communi 
disease. No public health service on earth would recomn 
the quarantine of little girls having scarlet fever, while 
mitting boys sick of the same disease to go to school 
mingle freely with other children, and yet that is pre 
what the Public Health Service and its associate orga 
tions are doing in the case of venereal disease. 

Synchronously with the lock hospital treatment of i 
tious prostitutes, the voluntary treatment of infected m 
recommended with the added proviso that compulsory t 
ment may be administered if they fail to report regular 
the physician. While under treatment and still infectiow 
the man is entirely free to indulge in sexual contacts. Nid 
concerted effort, in fact no material effort at all, is made 
the boards of health to restrain venereally infected men 
transmitting their disease to clean women, even in wedlo 
if, despite admonitions to the contrary, these men still desi 
to have sexual intercourse. 

Under such circumstances, it is grossly misleading for tite 
United States Public Health Service to maintain that it } 
established any sort of quarantine against venereal diseas 
that its program, if fully put into effect, could by any str 
of the imagination ever result in a control of venereal diseases 
All that the program could possibly accomplish if executed 
the most complete extent, would be, first, to incarcerate 
certain small proportion of men and women already infect 
with veneral disease, and second, to provide treatment fi 
persons voluntarily reporting at the clinics. It could a 
prevent the infection of new women, since it providesil 
adequate control over the men who harbor the spirochete anu 
gonococcus, and it could not prevent the infection of mem 
since the newly infected prostitutes would presumably hz 
an opportunity to transmit their disease before being actual 
apprehended by the police. Besides which it is well knowl, 
that a woman who has had intercourse with a man sick 
gonorrhoea or syphilis in an infectious stage, may, if § 
cohabits with another man within a short space of tim 
transmit the infection to him without actually having the di 
ease herself. If, in one week, every diseased prostitute 
arbitrarily removed from the face of the earth, by the e 
of the following week a very large number of new wom 
would have been drawn into the trade to take their place 
The widespread infection of these new women would be bt 
a matter of a few days, and a few weeks would witness th 
amplification of the ranks of the new prostitution to a poit 
adequate to supply the demand arising from men. g 

The net result of the “ quarantine ” measure is merely ter Ht 
porarily to withdraw a few diseased prostitutes from ¢ 
trade. It does not even pretend to insure the health of those 
left behind, nor to protect those who are not at the momef 
diseased from subsequent infection. Despite the withdraws 
of these few women, the Public Health Service still rightful 
maintains that promiscuous sexual intercourse leads in a dan 
gerous proportion of the cases to venereal disease; yet | | 
makes no effort to outlaw such relationships. Instead, if 

ia 
again reverts to the double standard of sex hygiene, and sugalpe, 
gests that through medical prophylaxis illicit sexual relations 
may be made comparatively safe for men. Even here the if 
sincerity and weakness of the program is apparent, for th 


ea 


| i 


f 
| 


ite Health Service does not advocate a widespread propa- 

dia leading toward civilian prophylaxis, but timidly pro- 
if the application of prophylaxis to incontinent men who 
a eir own initiative apply at the clinics for treatment. Such 
»pgram for phophylaxis is already, through the army ex- 
#nce, known to be useless and impracticable, for men 
‘¥not, in any proportion, apply voluntarily for prophylactic 
‘#ment, and even if they did so, the program contains no 
fmisions for convenient stations where such treatment 
di, at any hour of the day or night be promptly obtained. 
would seem, therefore, that the medical measures pro- 


1) : 
3 in the modern social hygiene program for the preven- 


jjand control of venereal disease are practically valueless, 
@are not even designed to reach their stated end. The 
| they could possibly accomplish would be the incarcera- 
fof a negligible number of diseased individuals, and the 
i ication of prophylactic treatment to an infinitesimal frac- 
+ of the number of men voluntarily exposing themselves to 
i {real infection. 
*fo use the terms quarantine and control of venereal dis- 
# in connection with so futile a program is to make a 
i! ery of preventive medicine. Venereal disease disregards 
silines and arbitrary class distinctions and any system of 
Mic hygiene which bases its main recommendations upon 
We unreal and outworn discriminations must inevitably 
| Public health regulations in venereal disease, as in all 
or communicable diseases, must apply equally to the two 
s and act in disregard of social status. “There cannot be 
S quarantine law for the woman of wealth and another for 
Wless fortunate sister, and men as well as women must fall 
shin its scope. 
Whe difficulty is that public health officials, like other men, 
@ think in terms of a double standard of sexual morals, 
ii this traditional bias of mind is translated by them into 
‘anachronism of a double standard of sex hygiene. They 
Mot even imagine bringing the promiscuous sexual de- 
Mids of the male under control, and even if they did ac- 
i@plish this change 1 in point of view, they could scarcely en- 
the public ignominy of proposing continence for men 
side of marriage as a necessary public health measure. Yet 
a is the only measure known to humanity to be a 
+ preventive of venereal disease. It is wnolly in line with 
Uth, it costs nothing, and when accompanied by rational 
riage and divorce laws it in no way impedes the procrea- 
th of the species and the complete development of the sex 
7 of the individual. When medical men come to think in 
ms of reason and hygiene and not in terms of dead tradi- 
, they will realize that the prevention of venereal disease 
Bends i in its very foundation on the prevention of promis- 
jus sexual relationships. The prostitute is in a sense merely 
) medium upon which the spirochete and gonococcus grow. 
in implant the germs within her, and in turn other men re- 
e them back again. She is practically a passive factor in 
lg 


venereal chain arising as she does to meet an uncurbed and 
yerative demand adequately financed to insure the supply. 
i ile the modern social hygiene program contains no 
r ures that can be seriously supposed to lead toward the 
vention or control of venereal disease, its proposals with 
bard to the voluntary treatment and reportable nature of 
jnereal disease are admirably directed. It is indispensable 
it adequate clinics for the free treatment of venereal 
tients should be provided, for the venereal diseases are 
jong the most common of all the communicable diseases 
id as a menace to the race are unsurpassed. It is important 
it the venereal diseases should be made notifiable, first, in 
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order to secure accurate information as to their incidence, 
second, to provide a sound basis for quarantine, and third, to 
facilitate the compulsory treatment of infectious patients re- 
fusing to report for voluntary treatment. Under this third 
clause, prostitutes as well as their male co-partners can be 
forced to undergo treatment for venereal disease, and no in- 
vidious class distinctions are involved. With the venereal dis- 
eases made notifiable, and adequate clinical facilities offered, 
there is no more reason for refusing to give ambulatory treat- 
ment to women than to men. Experience has shown that 
women of loose morals are as eager as are men of similar 
character to be cured of these infections, except in communi- 
tions where venereal disease is in itself cause for imprison- 
ment. 


ESPITE the excellence of the measures of curative medi- 
D cine recommended by the United States Public Health 
Service, it is not to be supposed that the prevention of venereal 
disease could ever be achieved through the treatment of vene- 
real patients. The greatest contribution which this organization 
is making through its medical program toward the ultimate 
prevention of venereal disease is the education of the general 
public with regard to the racial importance of these infec- 
tions. Venereal disease is essentially a problem of preventive 
medicine; it must be intelligently handled by the hygienist, 
not the practitioner, if it is ever to be solved. “Toward this 
end the thorough education of the public is fundamental, for 
in order to institute an adequate system of quarantine against 
venereal disease the cooperation of the general public is.neces- 
sary. As a result of the government’s venereal disease pro- 
gram information as to the nature and importance of these 
infections has become widely disseminated. ‘There is no 
doubt but that the support of the public could be secured 
toward quarantining venereal cases during ‘the infectious 
stage. The difficulty is that the modern social hygiene pro- 
gram contains no rational recommendation with regard to 
quarantine. If the Public Health Service and its associate 


* organizations are honestly sincere in their desire to place 


venereal disease carriers under quarantine, there would seem 
no good reason why they should longer delay recommending 
the quarantine of all cases of venereal disease reported to the 
board of health. 

This would not involve prohibitive financial cost, for in 
connection with the other communicable diseases it has been 
found that a very effective quarantine can be maintained with- 
out detention of the individual at public expense. ‘Tubercu- 
lar patients, typhoid carriers and even scarlet fever cases 
can be quarantined in the absence of contagious diseases hos- 
pitals, and in many instances detention even in the home is not 
essential. All that is necessary is that the board of health 
shall thoroughly investigate the surroundings of the patient 
to determine whether or not detention is advisable, and that 
adequate regulations with regard to the protection of others 
shall be put into effect. There is no good reason why the 
average tubercular patient should be incarcerated at public 
expense for the duration of his disease if his character and 
his surroundings are such as to convince the board of health 
that detention is not a hygienic necessity. With regard to 
venereal disease, the case is even more striking. If a patient 
sick of gonorrhoea refrains from sexual intercourse and ob- 
serves a few simple hygienic regulations, his bodily presence 
among his fellows entails very little danger. The same is 
true of the syphilitic, for treatment with salvarsan very 
quickly renders him innocuous. 


At the same time it is of the greatest possible importance 


a 
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that the board of health should thoroughly investigate his 
-surroundings, ascertain the condition of the persons with 
whom he was associated before his disease was diagnosed and 
-warn the individuals with whom he would presumably come 
in close contact of the danger of infection. The practical 
‘procedure would be very simple and is already unofficially 
being more or less put into effect in connection with the social 
service departments of certain hospital dispensaries. When a 
case of venereal disease is reported to the board of health, a 
public health nurse should be sent to the address of the 
patient to advise with the members of the household with re- 
gard to the probability of their previous contamination. Ex- 
amination of those exposed to infection should be required, 
and treatment instituted if necessary. By this means many 
wives infected with venereal disease by their husbands might 
‘be cured and the danger of aphthalmia neonatorum and a 


syphilitic inheritance be minimized. Servants infected with 


venereal diseases would also be promptly detected by their 
employers.. “The members of the household should be given 
-the information necessary for their protection, and the patient 
should be officially placed under quarantine and be ordered to 
refrain from sexual congress. Printed regulations looking 
to the protection of his associates should be placed in his 
‘hands and he should be informed that neglect of these regula- 
tions would constitute breaking quarantine and entail deten- 
-tion and penalization. 


| T may be objected that such a procedure would break up 
many homes and lead to divorces on the ground of infidelity. 
The invalidity of this objection is evidenced in the experience 
-of the venereal disease social service department connected 
with one of the most prominent dispensaries in the country, 
vwhere it is reported that serious familial difficulties result 
,only in about 2 per cent of the cases so handled. The same 
department reports that many cases of congenital syphilis 
‘have been avoided and much innocent infection cured and 
spared in consequence of this procedure. | 

In addition to placing all venereal disease cases under 
.quarantine, the marriage license bureau should be required 
-to communicate with the board of health to ascertain whether 
or not an applicant for a marriage license is under quaran- 
‘tine. In case of affirmative information, investigation should 


be made of the status of the applicant in order to avoid denial 


-of the application owing to carelessness of the physician to 
report completion of quarantine. The present situation 


_which permits the state to issue a marriage license to a person 


.known by the state board of health to have a venereal disease 
is so intolerable that it cannot long continue. It is amazing 
that even tradition can veil the gravity of this offense against 
the public. The marriage of a venereally infected person 
with one uncontaminated may entail sterility, death or muti- 
lation, and impose upon unborn children blindness, syphilis or 
annihilation. For the state officially to give sanction to vene- 
real patients to marry is to participate in a crime of unthink- 
_able magnitude, especially when in the archives of the board 
of health information is at hand affirming their condition. It 
.is well known that no person with syphilis should marry and 
-beget children unless his disease has been under constant 
treatment for at least two years, so it is obvious that adequate 
.quarantine is of incalculable importance in this particular 
Class of cases. 

If the Public Health Service seriously intends “ placing 


.the campaign solely on the control of communicable disease ” 


it is surprising that it has not already put forward some such 


. simple plan for handling the venereal diseases in accordance 
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with hygiene and established precedent. Physicians have § | i 
long taken it for granted that their male venereal dis 
patients should be protected by the utmost secrecy, that ¢ 
when they theoretically desire “to relieve the problem of 
moral and social issues” they find their action inhibited §,j 
precisely these issues. The self-interest of many pra 
physicians is of course also deeply involved. It is almo 
imaginable, both to these doctors and to the board of he 
that they should be required to give information concer 
the health of their prominent male patients even to the 
circle of persons who, in the absence of such informa 
might be subjected to venereal contamination. Befor 
will be possible to place venereal disease under control, it 
be necessary to convince the members of the medical p 
sion that a double standard of sex hygiene is incompa 
with the public health, and that quarantine must be es 
lished in accordance with the condition of a person’s healt 
not in accordance with his social and economic status. 
Venereal disease has its root far down in an ill adj 
system of sexual morals. The road to its prevention leadp 
through social, not medical hygiene, and more can be aco 
plished toward the control of syphilis and gonorrhoea 
well directed law enforcement campaign, than by the app 
tion of all the measures at present known to preventive m 
cine. Mr. Flexner has well said that a rainy night, 
sporadic vice crusade, has a more profound effect on the in 
dence of venereal disease than all the efforts of medical regim 
lation. It is for this reason that, even from a medical point 
of view, the law enforcement section of the modern so 
hygiene program is the one of greatest importance. Venerede 
disease clearly has its source in promiscuous sexual relation 
If both men and women refrained from sexual congress ou 
side of marriage for a single generation, venereal di ca 
would vanish from the list of humanity’s ailments. 
The incidence of venereal disease has a direct relation | 
sexual promiscuity, for a diminution or increase in contat 
between infected and uninfected persons results in the ca 
of venereal disease, precisely as it does in the ease of scafl 
fever or smallpox. 4 
The law enforcement section of the social hygiene progra 
during the war was unfortunately the one most deeply pe 
meated with the tradition of the double standard of mora 
It was preeminently an inherited program, derived from # 
age when men desired sexual license for the male and chasti 
for the female. It was chaotic and irrational and utter, 
lacking i in a clear objective. 3 
It is therefore especially gratifying that the America 
Social Hygiene Association in its post war program shoul i 
have the courage and vision to throw aside tradition an 
precedent in this field and present a law enforcement progra 
based upon justice and practical common sense. The presen 
program of the American Social Hygiene Association tak 
cognizance of the male as well as the female factor involve 
in illicit intercourse and recommends the enactment and or 
forcement of laws directed impartially against both partic 
pants. The most significant points in the present law enfore 
ment program are (1) that it is designed to reduce the bus 
ness of exploiting prostitution from a paying to a non-payii ny 
enterprise, (2) that it demands the protection of the feetl 
minded and of minors of both sexes, (3) that it holds the ms 
who pays for prostitution responsible for his part in the con rie 
mercialization of sex. This last point is of especial mome at 
for it marks the departure from the old to the new point 0 0 
view on the problem of the social evil. ‘The object in aml 
well considered program of law enforcement must be to sup 


i 
pnsofar as possible promiscuous congress between the 
sj In the war program the campaign was entirely directed 
pit those who profited financially from the exploitation of 
Jexual desire and the fact was overlooked that the active 
yd on the part of men for sexual gratification is at the 
dif the whole system of commercialized prostitution. 

tie situation which this ill considered program for law 
@fement created and which is still faced by practically 
“icity in the United States is to demand that the gov- 
@/nt penalize women for prostitution while at the same 
ait freely permits the male citizenry to bribe women to 
@e in prostitution. The case is analogous to that of the 
aiwho wishes another individual to commit an offense 
wit the state for him. Suppose, for example, that a man 
‘ly desires that the house of a neighbor be burned to the 
yd. He pays a woman to commit arson, and after the 
@) is burned she is arrested by the police. The house is 
“at, and he immediately engages another woman for the 
task, the house is again burned and she is taken up and 
‘fad infinitum. As long as the man’s desire and money 
“put arson will be inevitable, for there is no occupation 
sngerous that people cannot be found to enter it if the 
yial reward is set sufficiently high. The obvious proce- 


din a case of this sort would be for the government to 


ize the man offering the bribes sufficiently heavily to 
“cut his desire. The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
@stimates that $164,000,000 and probably three or four 
sf that amount is paid annually by men in the United 
%; for prostitution, and yet the government fails to place 
Segal impediment whatsoever in the way of men’s offer- 
th ch a sum to bribe women to engage in prostitution. 

Wis interesting and enlightening to note that there is no 


ation of prostitution financed by: women and involving . 


Has the recipients of their money. For social and other 
@1s, women do not ordinarily care to pay men for giving 
‘sexual gratification outside of marriage. This is not 
fsarily due to any lack of sexual passion in the female; 
wirely means that such a procedure would bring women 
Hn the wrong side of the ledger. The concept is exag- 
Wed, but it indicates conclusively that where no financial 
yind exists for the prostitution of the opposite sex, no such 
®ution is even imaginable. A clear distinction must at 
#mes be drawn between prostitution and immorality re- 
Hig directly from sexual desire. ‘The prostitute engages 
Jicit intercourse for purposes of profit; her partner en- 
} in illicit intercourse for purposes of sexual gratification. 
Fitution is a trade engaged in and exploited for purely 
f ial reasons. Its very existence is based on the fact that 
“ e willing to pay what it costs for illicit sexual pleasure. 


; 


#nexperienced girl who cannot make more than $10 or 
©a week in a legitimate occupation can make two or 
/ hundred dollars a week through prostitution. From a 
cial point of view it is worth running some risks to 
le the greater wage. 
‘men ceased to pay for prostitution it would be financially 
issible for the trade to exist, but while men are per- 
isd to pay for their illicit pleasures, simply with the occa- 
#1 extra tax of a “ stiff fine,” prostitution is inevitable. A 
: ess involving $164,000,000 annually, and probably three 
ur times that amount, is well worth exploitation, espe- 
when it is conducted at the demand of a considerable 
ortion of the male population. Analysis of the institu- 
‘of prostitution shows that it is ultimately dependent upon 
|; sexual desire, and upon that alone. Various classes of 
hiduals, including prostitutes, pimps, procurers, real estate 


|, taxi drivers and hotel keepers, exploit male sexual de- 


, 


* 


! 


\, 
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sire for purposes of profit. In addition, this desire is stimu- 
lated by alcohol, solicitation, appropriate advertising, includ- 
ing red light districts, “‘ sure cures,” immoral shows, obscene 
literature, pictures, suggestive talk and base example. But 
behind and beyond and totally regardless of the profiteering, 
the demand on the part of men for sexual gratification calls 
the institution of prostitution into being. The individual 
prostitute is a passive factor in the scheme. She is seduced 
at an early age, before her earning capacity along legitimate 
lines has been developed, and once “ ruined ”’ she is forced to 
exploit masculine sexual desire as her sole means to a liveli- 
hood. The removal of one woman from the trade, through 
her reformation or her imprisonment, signifies but the addi- 
tion of another woman to the ranks, for the demand created 
by men in this business predicates the supply as in any other 
sort of commerce. 


HE cause of the failure of all vice crusades in the past lies 

in the fact that nowhere and at no time has the campaign 
been directed against the true source of the social evil. All 
of the effort has been turned against those who exploit, and 
those who stimulate masculine sexual desire, whereas in point 
of fact the campaign should be directed primarily against 
those who finance commercialized prostitution. If the pat- 
rons of prostitutes were consistently penalized by heavy jail 
sentences, instead of “‘ stiff fines,” the income of $164,000,000 
now paid annually to the business of prostitution would very 
soon be greatly reduced. A term in the penitentiary would 
convince the average man that sexual intercourse with pros- 
titutes was not worth his while; he “‘ would come out on the 
wrong side of the ledger.” But, it will be contended, it 
would be practically impossible to obtain evidence sufficient 
to convict the man. He pays the prostitute in private, not 
under the eye of the police. This objection is without foun- 
dation, for it can be no more difficult to prove that a man 
pays money for prostitution than that a woman _ receives 
money for the same purpose. Countless numbers of women 
are now serving sentences in lock hospitals and jails for the 
offense of prostitution., Doubtless in a fair proportion of 
these cases there has actually been enough evidence to con- 
vince the average court that the woman has sold the use of 
her body for money. If the sort of evidence that is now suffi- 
cient to convict a woman of prostitution were accepted like- 
wise in the case of men, the police would have absolutely no 
difficulty in crowding our court rooms with the patrons of 
prostitutes. Moreover, a fairly efficient group of plain clothes 
policewomen could, with pitiful readiness, obtain evidence 
against men which would be far more specific than most of 
the present evidence against prostitutes. 

It would, of course, be difficult to bring male courts and 
male juries to convict members of their own sex, even in face 
of indubitable evidence, for the plea “the woman tempted 
me”’ still exonerates most men from guilt in the eyes of their 
fellows. Before communities can be persuaded to act and 
courts to convict, a more adequate estimate of the magnitude 
of the offense of masculine sexual incontinence must be 
brought home to the general public. Today most men and 
many women regard masculine immorality as an indiscretion, 
to be deplored perhaps but not to be taken too seriously. Boys 
will be boys, wild oats are the birthright of youth, and must 
in charity be forgiven. Every man was young once and he 
recalls his own temptations, Still, masculine incontinence is 
responsible for an amazing list of ills. Grouped together they 
present a more terrible burden to the race than flows from all 
other crimes committed by humanity. The social significance 
of the institution of prostitution has not yet permeated the 
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conscience of the.race. ‘‘’ The damage resultant from prosti- 
tution,” says Mr. Flexner, “ is equal to the ravages of a great 
war.” Manifold and obscure, hidden behind the mask of 
social conventions, the evils resultant from commercialized 
prostitution stretch like the arms of a cancer throughout 
the social organism. ‘The innocent bride pays with her life 
for the sexual indiscretions of her husband. ‘The sterile and 
invalid wife, robbed of her precious hope of maternity, wears 
out a vacant and complaining existence as the price of her 
mate’s premarital infidelity. The still-born child, the syphi- 
litic child, the imbecile and the epileptic all owe their inheri- 
tance to commercialized prostitution. Eyes that are blind 
from birth, tongues that cannot speak, and ears that cannot 
hear, these are the heritage of incontinence. The feebleminded, 
the half-breed, are the results of a moment’s unconsidered pas- 
sion. ‘The insane asylums, packed to the doors with their 
pitiful wreckage of travestied humanity, cry aloud that mas- 
culine incontinence is not an indiscretion, but that it is the 
most terrible of all sins against humanity. Men have taken 
their most precious treasure, the germ plasm of the race, and 
for a moment’s idle pleasure, they have blasted and destroyed 
it. They have taken innocent girls, potential wives and 
mothers, and through the institution of commercialized pros- 
titution, they have transformed them into whores and drug 
fiends, creatures so foul that they seem scarcely human. In 
addition, all manner of sexual perversions-spring from com- 
mercialized prostitution. 


HE financial burden to the community also must not be 

overlooked. Millions upon millions of dollars is poured 
out every year to pay not only for prostitution, but for venereal 
clinics, for jails, and for asylums for the feebleminded, the 
epileptic and the insane. “The economic and social waste is 
monstrous; and at the root of it all is the man who pays his 
dollar or so to a prostitute and goes on his way without re- 
gret. “The social significance of incontinence must be judged 
in terms of its results to the social order, and must be penal- 
ized in proportion therewith, if the man who pays for the in- 
stitution of prostitution and is in the end responsible for its 
perpetuation is ever to be made to realize the social significance 
of his act. 

The true objectives in any law enforcement program should 
be (1) to standardize human sexual conduct, (2) to make 
individuals responsible with regard to sexual conduct, (3) 
to protect the young of both sexes from seduction, chastity 
being its own best safeguard and the only certain preventive 
of venereal disease, (4) to make marriage, when sufficiently 
reformed, the sole condition on which the state will tolerate 
sex relationships, thus outlawing the present condition of 
male sexual promiscuity. 

It is impossible to enforce successfully isolated laws against 
prostitution. Laws are interdependent for their enforce- 
ability and must be synchronously directed against all of the 
factors underlying prostitution. It is idle to penalize the 
woman for receiving money for prostitution if at the same 
time the man who pays her is not penalized as well. A sound 
law enactment program must precede the law enforcement 
program if material results are to be anticipated. Marriage 
and divorce laws must be so framed as to make monogamous 
marriage a tenable and practicable institution, giving full 
scope to genuine sexual love. Love is instinctively recognized 
by man as the ethical basis of sex, and social restrictions which 
do not take cognizance of this fundamental and natural law 
will inevitably fail’ of public support. The economic and 
social freedom of woman must be assured. Medical and legal 
conventions which facilitate birth control only for the mem- 
bers of the upper classes must be relaxed. 
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A fornication law equally applicable to the two sexes m 
be added to the code, and, in concert with the adultery 
must be rigidly enforced. The age of consent for both 
must be raised to twenty-one years. In the army regula 
the age of consent for a girl is now ten years. ‘The f 
minded of both sexes must be protected against seductio: 
procreation through institutional care. ‘The present so 
tion laws must be repealed and be supplanted by new 
equally applicable to the two sexes. Above all, the pa 
of money for prostitution must be made a major o 
against the state, since commercialized prostitution wi 
inevitable as long as it is adequately financed. 


As in the case of theft or other offenses, the punishme 
the individual seems often out of all proportion to his sin, 
in the case of bribery toward prostitution, the punis 
of the man must be set so high that it will often seem d 
portionate to his moral guilt. The servant who steals an\ 
coat from her mistress, the clerk who secretly takes $25 
$50 from his employer’s till is often given a term of yea rs 
jail or penitentiary. Such penalties are clearly out of . 
relation to the moral obliquity of the act, and yet if privapas®” 
property is to be respected the courts must punish heavily pe 
few offenders whom the law actually apprehends. Th 
ject of punishment in civilized communities is deterrence 
revenge, and the penalty which is exacted from the indiv 
for any anti-social act serves to elucidate to other h 
beings under temptation the racial significance of such ¢ 
duct. The individual penalized is always the scapegoat i) 
the rest, for few if any individuals ever commit acts v hid 
at the moment they feel to be seriously reprehensible. 0 
ery, theft, even murder, are generally committed by indi 
uals who feel themselves thoroughly justified in their 
yet the state must penalize the individual sufficiently he 
to make clear to mankind that such conduct is incomp 
with the welfare of the race. In the punishment of the 
vidual, the social results of any act are epitomized and fran 
so that they are incomprehensible to the inexperienced. 


The ultimate objective is a rational law enactment p 
gram is to minimize illicit sexual congress. To this end lee i 
islation must be framed, (1) for the protection of minors 
both sexes, (2) against fornication, (3) against the payme 
of money for prostitution, (4) against the exploitation 4 
stimulation of male sexual desire. % 


In addition, educational and social agencies must attemifilK 
to facilitate the wholesome development of the complete 
life of man. Repression too often results in perversion, a iq 
where no. proper outlet is provided for the legitimate $ cl. 
instincts, improper modes of gratification will arise. T 
program suggested would have been unthinkable a general 
ago, for no group of individuals could be expected to pass 01 
enforce a program of legislation turned directly against th 
own native desires. The addition of women to the electoré my 
and the adoption of prohibition now for the first time in hifi i 
toty make possible the just and rational treatment of fit} 
problem of the social evil. Through the long ages chastiffij's 
has been imposed upon women by the opposite sex. v Ww 
desired to keep their households inviolate, men desired” . 
know that their paternity was indubitable. At the sai : 
time men wished complete license for themselves in the real 
of sex. Since in those earlier days all of the economic 4 
governmental power lay in the hands of men, they were al 
to impose their conditions upon women regardless of justic 
The result is the double standard of morals. The emancipajlh, 
tion of women has now opened the door to reason and justiegpt 
in the dark realm of sex, and the time has at last arrive@e 
when mankind may anticipate the solution of the social e 
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EW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 
JEW YORK city is henceforth to be counted among 


W the cities and towns, now thirty-four in number, in 
‘which there are community trusts of the kind which 
e) Frederick H. Goff initiated in Cleveland some six 
btago. Two years after the Cleveland Foundation, after 
il ual trust companies had created similar foundations in 
le cities, including St. Louis, Chicago and Detroit, a 
ture was made in Indianapolis by the creation of a foun- 
in which three trust companies participated. The 
»York Community Trust, while modelled in general on 
Hleveland Foundation, follows in this respect the Indian- 
, rather than the Cleveland precedent. 
iteen trust companies have already associated themselves 
; the movement, and it is anticipated that others will join 
Sonal banks which have trust powers under the pro- 
jis of the Federal Reserve Act are also eligible to par- 
Bite in the trust. “The primary object advanced is the en- 
mgement of gifts, bequests and trusts for the benefit of 
m2mmunity, and the application of progressive and flexible 
‘}ds in their administration. Each donor may, of course, 
ely his own trustee, but all gifts or bequests made under 
s lan of the Community Trust will be treated as parts of 
Szgregate fund. The income, or, when appropriate, the 
i pal, will be distributed by an impartial and changing 
8 ittee of persons chosen for their knowledge of the edu- 
‘i al, charitable and benevolent needs of the time. 
unity Trust will safeguard and provide for the per- 
ent security of the principal. 
Pie distribution committee will consist of eleven citizens 
Jie United States and residents of the community. Not 
# than three shall belong to the same religious sect or de- 
@nation. No person holding a public office may be a mem- 
iif the committee. Five of the eleven members are to be 
dn by the trustees committee—that is, by the presidents of 
@rust companies entering into the arrangement. Of the 
six members, one is to be appointed by the president of 
hamber of Commerce, one by the mayor, one by the 
ident of the Academy of Medicine, one by the president 
fhe Bar Association, one by the president of the Brooklyn 
|tute of Arts and Sciences, and one by the senior circuit 
be of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


| 
| RAYMOND W. PULLMAN 


OR nearly five years the police department of the Dis- 
H trict of Columbia was commanded by Major Raymond 
} W. Pullman who died of pneumonia on February 22, 
ne age of thirty-six. Young as he was and brief as was 
jareer, Major Pullman raised the standard of police work 
ne Rational capital to a mark that established a milestone 
ne progress of American municipal government. 
. newspaper man who from his boyhood had had a great 
test in police problems, the Washington correspondent of 
ing of newspapers and for two years also that of the 
pe. he was selected for the position of superintendent of 
Washington police force by two fellow journalists, Louis 
wnlow and Oliver P. Newman, who were at the time 
missioners of the District of Columbia and who knew Mr. 
Iman’s interest in the subject. The appointment was a 
it surprise to the public as he had had no practical ex- 
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perience and his theoretical interest was generally unknown. 
But he had not been in office six months until there was gen- 
eral recognition of his ability and his fitness for the position 
both upon the part of the rank and file of the police force 
and of the general public. The five years of his adminis- 
tration were five war years and, especially after the United 
States entered the conflict, years of crowded life for the capi- 
tal of the nation. 

Major Pullman’s most striking accomplishment i in further- 
ance of his desire to make the police force an instrument for 
social betterment was the establishment of a Woman’s Bu- 
reau; a division of the police department under the direction 
of a woman made up of women appointed to the force in 
every respect on an equality with the men members. This, of 
course, brought him much hostile criticism, for it proved to be 
an engine capable of reaching many evils which the men had 
not reached and in the nature of things could not reach. The 
effectiveness of Major Pullman’s work in another department 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that while the population 
of Washington increased about 30 per cent, and the number of 
motor vehicles more than 80 per cent in two years’ time, 
the number of traffic accidents on the streets actually de- 
creased during the same period. In the detection of crime a 
similar success was achieved, a greater number of the perpe- 
trators of serious offenses being apprehended and convicted 
than during any like period of time. 

But it was in another and a different way that Major 
Pullman was a pioneer. He conceived of the police force not 
as an organization of men employed to deal only with offend- 
ers against laws and regulations, but as a body of city servants 
whose opportunities to improve the social status of the people 
were not limited merely because they were unrecognized. 

Last summer a group of persons who were, for one reason 
and another, opposed to the strict enforcement of laws against 
illicit liquor-selling, gambling and prostitution, carried on a 
well-organized and well-financed campaign of propaganda to 
destroy him. The test came before committees of Congress. 
‘The attack failed utterly. Major Pullman and his work were 
vindicated. : 

Today his work is universally recognized to be an endur- 
ing monument to the memory of a courageous officer, an effi- 
cient administrator, a progressive thinker, and a man who 
lived for the service that he might give to his fellow-men. 
Handsome and young, beloved and respected, he was laid to 
rest in the uniform of a policeman—a uniform which he held 
to be a dress of the highest honor and a uniform to which he 
brought honor of the highest. 


FRANCE GRANTS AMNESTY : 


UCKED away in an Associated Press dispatch describ- 

ing the inauguration in France the other day of Paul 

Deschanel as president of the Republic, was the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

A sweeping grant of amnesty was prepared by M. Deschanel for 
issuance upon assuming the functions of president of the French 
Republic. Civil and military offenders were included, the only ex- 
ceptions being persons convicted of treason yk: the state. 

Thus ends imprisonment for war-time “political offenders” 
in France. It ended some time ago in Italy where, according 
to advices received in this country, 40,000 civil and military 
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ARGS PD siss tate Well eM A 


Four Important Books 


by Ole Hanson 


AMERICANISM VERSUS 
BOLSHEVISM 


A first hand treatment of the indus- 
trial problem in its acute phases. Not 
only the story of the “Seattle Soviet,” 
but a revelation of a nation wide strug- 
gle between Bolshevism and order—and 
the way it is te be won for America. 

Net, $1.75 


by Joseph Goricar and 
Lyman Beecher Stowe 


THE INSIDE STORY OF 
AUSTRO-GERMAN 
INTRIGUE 


Revelations, by a former Austrian 
consul, that will rank with the Lich- 
nowsky memoirs among the outstanding 
documents of the war. Net, $3.00 


by Arthur W. Page 


OUR 110 DAYS’ 
FIGHTING 


The full story from official sources, 
of the fight of each combat division. 
The hard, unheralded fight of the organ- 
ization behind the lines also is vividly 
and dramatically presented. 


Maps. Net, $5.00 


by Leon Bazalgette 


WALT WHITMAN— 
THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK 


“Thanks to M. Bazalgette and Miss 
Fitzgerald (the translator), we have a 
thrilling story of a great man’s life and 
the development of one of the world’s 
literary masterpieces.”—Chicago Daily 
News. Net, $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 


prisoners were released. In England all 
conscientious objectors were released 
about five months ago, and it is under- 
‘stood that sentences under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, England’s espionage 
law, were so short that no persons con- 
victed under that law during the war 
remain in prison at the present time. 

Meanwhile, a number of conscien- 
tious objectors and many other offenders 
against war time statutes remain in 
prison in this country. Our government 
has taken no step toward a general am- 
nesty. Indeed, the Department of Jus- 
tice persists in its contention that there 
is no such thing as a political prisoner. 
The government has adopted the plan 
of reviewing cases individually and in 
March, 1919, as will be remembered, 
President Wilson commuted the sen- 
tences of fifty-two persons convicted un- 
der the Espionage Law and pardoned one; 
this left the great bulk of such offenders 
still behind the bars and at that time it 
was announced that no “ indiscriminate 
pardon” would be granted. Similarly, 
the Department of War acted upon 
cases of conscientious objectors individ- 
ually, having reduced the sentences of 
most of these to two or three years, so 
that all but about eighty-five are now 
out. 

The conviction of persons under war 
statutes continues. A tremendous round- 
up and prosecution of “ willful draft 
evaders,” fifteen months after the sign- 


ing of the armistice, has been ordered by 
Secretary of War Baker; there are said 
to be many thousands of these on the 
War Department’s lists. Last week 
thirteen Socialists were given peniten- 
tiary and jail sentences in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for conspiracy to defeat the mili- 
tary draft. The high water mark of so- 
called “heresy hunting” seems to have 
been reached at Utica, New York, a few 
weeks ago when three Socialists of Syra- 
cuse were sentenced to a year and six 
months each in the federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., for violation of the 
Espionage Act. More than seven 
months after the signing of the armistice 
these men distributed leaflets calling a 
meeting in favor of amnesty for political 
prisoners. The leaflets contained draw- 
ings picturing alleged instances of ill 
treatment of such prisoners at Leaven- 
worth, McNeil Island and elsewhere; 
these pictures, insofar as they tended to 
“obstruct the recruiting or enlistment 
service of the United States,’ went no 
further in spirit than articles in the Sur- 
VEY have gone in criticising the manage- 
ment of federal prisons. In addition, 
the leaflets contained several paragraphs 
of text demanding “the release of all 
persons whose alleged crimes consisted 
in the peaceable expression and main- 
tenance of their political opinions, in- 
dustrial activities or religious beliefs” 
and declaring that such people had been 
convicted “in violation of the spirit of 


. the Central Labor Bodies Confere 


the Declaration of Indepenaen 
the Constitution of the United $ 

If these men were guilty, it i 
cult to see how the American Fede 
of Labor can escape. ‘This bod 
its formidable voice last week 
who are urging the release of 
prisoners; it included conscientio 
jectors and military offenders. A 
mittee composed of Hugh Frayne, 
eral organizer of the federation i 
East, and Lucy Robbins, repres 


Greater New York for Amnesty f 
litical Prisoners, conferred with 
tary Baker on the subject. The o 
ence was personally arranged by § 
Gompers, president of the feder, 
According to a special dispatch to’ 
New York Times, the committee ¢ 
ferred also with Senator France, 
Maryland, who promised to introd 
a joint resolution for a general amn 


LIFE IMPRISONMENT) P® 

OVERNOR SMITH of DB 

York has commuted the death seep, } 
tence of Theodore Dixon, aged sevepiinis 
teen, to life imprisonment. [See ii 
Survey for February 21, page 603i). 
Except for this action Dixon, who is‘ 
fined at Sing Sing and whose electrogpy...' 
tion was set for the week of March Bi, 
would have been the youngest pefsigy.. 
ever put to death for crime in the stam 
The New York law requires a ju 
pass the death sentence upon anyone ov 
sixteen who is convicted of murder in @&.. 
first degree. ak 


’ 
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ANOTHER SEDITION BIL 
Wwe happened to the Ster 


and Graham sedition bills in 
gress several weeks ago has been reporter , 
in these columns. [See the SURVEY: 
February 7, page 549.] Congressm 
Husted, of New York city, member 
the House Judiciary Committee, 
now introduced a new piece of sedi 
legislation, and the friends of free spé 
and a free press regard the fight for t 
safeguards of liberty as still on. C 
gressman Husted’s bill reads in full: 
Be it enacted, etc., That no person I 
advocate, advise, threaten, or attempt the 
of physical force*or violence or the assa 
nation of any officer or officers of the Uni 
States with intent thereby to effect or prom 
the destruction or change of the form of t 
Government of the United States or the sume, 
version of any of its powers or functiomi)’ 
Any person convicted of a violation of alyp’: 
of the provisions of this Act shall be punishem}> 
by imprisonment for not more than ten yeanyps 
or by a fine of not more than $10,000, or both 
This bill, or one like it, according #) 
the National Popular Government 
League, which has headquarters at 6388. 


is likely to be approved by the Hous@m 
Judiciary Committee and sent to thee! 
floor. The league quotes Jackson I 

Ralston, of Washington, a constitutional 
lawyer whose attack upon the Davey bill ; 


«4 to kifl it before the judiciary 
tee, as follows: 


eleven line bill of Mr. Husted is 
entally as dangerous to freedom of 
and press as those proposed by Sena- 
sirling, Mr. Graham and Attorney- 
is) Palmer. The expected dangerous 
fon of the Constitution remains, namely, 
“hovert act is required to prove intent. 
serson in America will be at the mercy 
gat interpretation some spy, informer, 
“ing attorney, judge or jury may put 
ghis spoken or printed words. Legally 
i fans the end of freedom of speech and 
euis has been proven over and over a 
iid times in all nations and ages. 
Jjre labor organizations safe from 
“ition. It would be very easy for a 
} judge to discover that deeds done or 
qe in a labor strike were the use of 
fical force,” the purpose of which were 
“Sbvert a power or function” of the 
iment of the United States—an injunc- 
'r example. 


IDBILIZING STRIKERS 


Walling French railway strikers to 
%& colors Premier Millerand again 
isistrated the efficacy of universal 
ee-y service as a means of industrial 
1. Premier Briand first hit upon 
im genious method of forcing workers 


ak their own strike in 1910, when 


#ilities may be limited to the country 
) origin, however, owing to the 
se rejection of universal military 
tig by Great Britain and the post- 
Ihent of the issue in the United 


‘AT TO NEW ORLEANS 


'E National Conference of Social 
WVork, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
thas issued the following statement 
rard to steamboat accommodations 
Orleans for the conference meet- 


Ws New Orleans April 12. 

wz one way first-cabin: $54.00, including 
band meals. 

Wie round trip first-cabin: $97.20, includ- 
‘rth and meals, 


#e one way seeond-cabin, $43.20. (These 
Wiside rooms amd the dining saloon on 
‘ter-deck.) 

‘nd trip, boat one way, rail returning, 
7; including Pullman returning ($8.64), 
j . 


4 above rate provides for two in a 
oom. Anyone desiring exclusive use 


a must pay one and one-half fare. 


“Creole* has accommodations for 
urst cabin passengers. As this is the 
line direct from New York to New 
‘ns, reservations should be made at the 
of the conference, 315 Plymouth street, 
/go, before March 10. 

\ladelphia Delegates: Add to New York 
fare from Philadelphia. 

ton Delegates: Add to New York rate 
{rom Boston: rail, including berth, $9.59 ; 
it, including stateroom, $7.27, 


—————— 
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Born of the diverse nations of 
the earth, Americans appreciate, 
now more than ever before, the 
necessity for national unity; one 
flag, one purpose, one form of 
patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of ideas 
and principles. Everything 
which goes toward the up-build- 
ing and maintenance of a one 
language people makes for 
national strength and national 
progress. 


It is in such service that the 
Bell Telephone has played so 
vital a part. Its wires reach every 
corner of the country, making 


One Policy 
INDEPENDENTS ACT 


ape dissatisfaction of many thought-. 


ful Americans with the present sys- 
tem of party politics finds expression in 
the beginnings, here and there, of or- 
ganization for independent political ac- 
tion. An interesting development of 
this kind, the Oberlin Independent 
Voters’ Club, resulted significantly last 
week from a visit to Oberlin College of 
Congressman Davey, a former student 
of the college. The club’s first action 
was the passage of a resolution in opposi- 
tion to the Davey anti-sedition bill 
which is now before Congress and 
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Qur Many-Tongued Ancestors 


intimate, personal speech be- 
tween all kinds of people a 
matter of constant occurrence. 


But the telephone is no inter- 
preter. If its far reaching wires 
are to be effective, those who 
use them must speak the same 
language. The telephone best 
serves those who have become 
one with us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language 
is not enough from those who 
would gain the greatest good 
from the telephone, neither is 
financial support enough; for 
complete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


pledging the members to work for Con- 
gressman Davey’s defeat for renomina- 
tion or re-election. The platform of the 
club, after stating that the two major 
political parties have ceased to represent 
divergent political purposes and evade a 
positive stand on the vital issues of the 
day, mentions the following two pur- 
poses of the organization: 

1. To analyze the meaning of ambiguous 
popular slogans used by both parties to catch 
the unthinking voters; such as “ American- 
ization,” “100 per cent Americanism,” 
“Law and Order,” “Sedition,” etc., and to 
examine with care the position of candidates 
on these questions and also on questions of 
foreign policy and the relations of capital 
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Building Better Men and Women 


Medart Playground Equipment and modern healthful playgrounds 
promote the development of clean, vigorous, right-thinking men and 
women. / 
Builders for 50 years of every kind of gymnasium apparatus for 
men, the Medart Company has naturally taken and held the leader- 
ship in the playground movement and the perfecting of playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train the growing childhood of today. 
Catalog “L” and suggestions for playground installations will be 
sent if requested on your letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. COQ. 
3526 DeKalb St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 
New York, Since 1848 4th Avenue and 13th Street 


Pipe eaiRyanieat pan esneeyelin als samploesnlelell hemcaane aalilh 


READ the SURVEY every WEEK 


Tf you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 


If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 
Survey “ follows up.” 
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The Sugvny, 112 Hast 19 Street, New York 


I enclose $4 for a year’s subscription—52 issues. 
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and labor, demanding that their attity 
broad and constructive rather than nz 
and obstructive. 4 

2. To consider with openminded 
pathy all positive proposals to meet 
present complex political, social and 
nomic problems, such as proportional r 
sentation, cooperation, the Plumb Plan, 
parties, etc. We do not, however, ple 
ourselves to support all or any of 
movements at the present time; but we 1 
nize in them serious attempts to solve y 
problems, such as many citizens feel ar 
being made by the two leading parties, 


Jottings 


THE Louisville Welfare League has ¢ 
lished a psychological laboratory in co 
tion with the board of education. This 
oratory will work with schools, jails, 
institutions, and social agencies in dete 
ing the mental ability of their charg 
this way, many who are now a source 
danger and expense to society will be ; 
to the state institution for the feeblemin 
at Frankfort, while many others of low m 
tality can be given more intelligent tr 
ment because of exact knowledge as to 
mental ability. iq 

Henrietta Race, director of the Psychol 
ical Department of the Louisville Pul 
Schools, is a director of the new laborat 
and Frank Fearing is assistant. ‘The b 
of education furnishes rooms for the lat 
atory, while the Welfare League has 
a budget of $2,500 a year to cover sal 
and materials. 
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TO AVOID the hardship and cost wi 
arises in great cities from the simultane 
removal of large number of tenants on € 
ber 1 and May 2, the police commissiot 
of Berlin last fall issued a decree requit 
that small tenements of one or two roe 
had to be cleared by noon, October 3; th 
of three or four rooms by noon, October 
and larger dwellings by October 15. 17 
ants of three rooms, however, were obli 
to have one room cleared by October 3, 
permit the incoming tenant to store his” 
longings; and tenants of more than 
rooms to have at least two rooms empty 
that purpose. This order does not apply 
apartments or rooms rented furnished of 
business premises, ; 


A HOME Club for working mothers 
dependant children will soon be opened 
60 West 92 street, New York city, wh 
will provide for mothers who have bi 
widowed, divorced or deserted, quarters 
which they may live with their childr 
The members of the Home Club will 
relieved while at work of all responsibi 
of their children, who will be cared for 
the home during the mother’s absence. 1 
club will be self-supporting and will hé 
the cooperation of the workers of the F 
eration for Child Study. The plan has be 
approved by Dr. Felix Adler, Judge He 
of the Children’s Court, Dr. Hastings H 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and La 


son Purdy of the Charity Organizati 
Society. : 


, 


SOCIAL SERVICE NEWS is the title of 
Baptist monthly devoted to applied Christia 


Mission and Publication Societies and edil 
by Samuel Zane Batten, secretary of the Di 
sion of Social Service, with the assistance. 
Rolvix Harlan and James Foster Wilcox. | 
Batten will prepare social studies ! 
churches and Bible schools. Dr. Harlan 
rects social activities and surveys in rural a 
other communities, 
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THE PROBLEMS OF 
THE FUTURE 


Events today are moving with dramatic rapidity. 


International boundaries are not the only landmarks that have been sub- 
jected to drastic revision. 


Standards that have remained fixed for a generation in international 
finance, international and domestic politics, and in economic and social 
relations, have experienced equally serious changes. 


It is imperative in these days of rapid fluctuations to be possessed of the 
widest and most accurate information on all matters. 


Manchester Guardian 


| WEEKLY EDITION 


presents unbiased and comprehensive comment on all social, economic and polit- 
/ ical activities in all parts of the world. 


For over a hundred years The Guardian has been the organ of progressive democ- 
racy in Europe. 


Mr. Lloyd George, referring to the moulding of his political life, in a recent 
speech, said :— mae 


‘TI was then, as I am now, a reader of The Manchester Guardian, and I am doing 
my best to carry out the principles which it has instilled into me.” 


| By its long association in the most intensively industrial region of the world, with 


social problems of the present day will prove particularly illuminating to the ea 
readers of the Survey. 
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the successive problems of expanding industry, its interpretation of the complex Pes. 


A O THE 
Se \ NCHESTER 


The Weekly, since its inception, is being more and more widely read &® Beet 

iis . . t. S. 
| by leaders of thought and politics in America. SK Candler Buiiding, 
} ww 220 West 42d St. 
New York City 


THE MANCHESTER 


| 
| Its freshness of critici iew-poi i Se Ge clonune 
: ticism and view-point will enable thoughtful We care he 


: t 
Americans to better comprehend the trend of movements so as <> Gvanplan WHPRLY, to. be 
mailed to me direct from 


_ to face the problems of the future from the correct angle. J 4xMfanghester, England, commenc- 


ing with the current issue. 
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Maternal Anxiety 


Do not let fears of what might be dull 
the joys of what will be. Bandler’s “The 
Expectant Mother” tells you how to care 
for yourself and the child before the baby 
comes, and explains away groundless fears. 
Order it today. $1.25—illusirated. 


At Leading Bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


New students admitted 


Spring Quarter Begins March 22, 1920 
1920 Summer Quarter, June 14-August 27 


First Term, June 14—July 21 
Second Term, July 22—August 27 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 


General Course for Social Workers 
Special Course in Industrial Service 
Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 
Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 
Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
in the Most Scientific Manner. 


292 pages. Survey Serics 111. Price $2.00 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Domestic Science 


HOME-STUDY COURSES ae 


king, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
Soelal ray hiy! {nefifational managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘‘THE PROFESSION OF HOMB-MAKING,”’ 
gent on request. 

BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Velues, 

10¢c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10¢ 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS,519 W. 691,Sth.Chicace 
SHOULD BE. By 


MARRIAGE shouid'si."s, 


intensely interesting Brochure, (25c. The 
Scarlet Review No.1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- 
cho-Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci— 
ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
1330 First Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 


As IT was, Is, and 


Mail your subscription today 
$1.50 


Advertise Your Wants in 
the SURVEY 


612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Advocate of Peace 


Monthly Official Organ 
American Peace Society (1815) 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
Editor 
GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 
Asst. Editor 


American Peace Society 
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Unwalled Towns 


[Continued from page 680] at 


noticeable even before the war a distinetd 
movement toward the renascence of religiousy 


community life; and the sorrows and uncer-y 


tainties of the time in which we live havey 
undoubtedly strengthened that desire. © . 
So far we have considered only those com-1 
munity interests which are permanent andi} 
which, where they are strong, permeate the 


every-day life of the people. There are 


however, also occasional opportunities fomp 


cementing that life of fellowship which hayey 


strong potentialities for development. The 
community festival, for instance. In this we 
have historically one of the oldest and most 
universal elements of civic communion. 


course of lectures just now given at thew 


Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, pr 


sents examples of the festival as a dramaticig 


expression of community ranging from the 
Hebrews to the Pueblo Indians and giving 
illustrations from the Hindu, Greek, Arm 

nian, early Christian, Mohammedan, Chi 
nese, Japanese and Arabic rituals. C. M 


Goethe has given many examples of the§ 
modern application of this play instinct they 
world over in his series of articles in thei 


Survey three years ago. The community: 
pageants in America, the ceremonial adop-) 
tion of newly naturalized aliens into the com 
munity of American citizenship, first at-t 
tempted five years ago in Cleveland andk 
since become an annual event in many cities, 
the traditional “exercises” on the occasion 
of patriotic and commemorative festivals, 
the community Christmas tree and, more re-? 
cently, the civic celebrations of victory andi 
of the return of our victorious army, have 
shown the way for a more frequent andk 
more intensive use of the festival as ai 
means of social integration. 
The social settlement and the community? 
center have been successful as links of fel- 
lowship insofar as they have remembered 
their original function—which was that of! 
bringing all sorts of people together and o 


destroying that nefarious mutual ignorance) 


of classes which has been characterized: 
above. 

To conclude, our cities are not by natural’ 
or necessary causes divided into mutually 
exclusive sections, suburbs or satellite towns..: 
It is only through the over-emphasis of in- 
dustrial and economic issues, an over-empha- 
sis which colors all our modern thinking, 
that the disintegration of civic life has be- 
come in part.a reality and in part a threat- 
ening danger to our whole social structure. 
There is a great field for the social worker 


in the adjustment of economic relationships yy 
which often are more strained and disrupted ie 
than even the acceptance of a class basis of Ipiy, 
social solidarity necessitates. But beyond Im 


such mediation there lies a large field of 


human relationships which has as yet beeniye 
very insufficiently cultivated. ‘There would li 
be no sense in shutting our eyes to the fact! on 


of class division. Possibly a class struggle: 


is not only unavoidable but a necessary" 
But of ii, 


prelude for a better social order. 
two things the social reformer can and 
should make certain: that in this class war-- 
fare there shall be no avoidable violence! 


springing from ignorance, and that the un- 
derpinnings of the social structure in natural 


social, civic and group relationships shall} 
remain intact and sound. If we see to this,| 
then, whatever may befall in the political] 
and economic breaking of a new day, there} 
will still be inviolate that great tradition off 
civilization which all classes share in com- 
mon; the consciousness of social continuity// 
will survive, and with it a brotherhood of} 
sentiment which, not unlike that of the re- 
ligious guild of olden times, will make both 
for the conservation of the social heritage 
and the advancement of the human race. 


i, 
Bey 
| 
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SABOTAGE IN STEEL! 


“ Survey” readers know the facts behind the Steel Strike—how workers were 
underpaid, overworked and refused democratic rights. Today the sensation of the 
month is the charge—and proof, by vital statistics and charts—that Capital in the 
Steel Industry sabotages the public and the steel workers for profits. 
Industry as now managed wastes three hundred million dollars each year that 


could go to cut prices and raise wages! 


Polakov, consulting engineer, in the March issue of x 
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The Strength of America 
(Continued from page 695) 

We pass over certain diplomatic questions involved in plac- 
our own agents in foreign lands, for under the new order 
aining in world affairs, we believe that some satisfactory 
angement might be made. 

[he time has come when we should exercise our right as 
ts to choose our own guests, due consideration being given 
the rights of other states, and the procedure we propose 
tually shuts out all immigrants excepting those we definitely 
ite. ‘This suggests a solution to the very vexing Japanese 
stion. ‘The bureau of selective immigration does not re- 
ve never to admit Japanese or the people of any other state; 
as a matter of fact it may not invite Japanese for a period 
years. Japan would have no legitimate ground for griev- 
e, for the presumption would have to be that Japanese 
tht be admitted next year, or the year following. And, 
tainly, no state that would refuse to us the opportunity to 
ct Our own immigrants could ever have a grievance if 
ionals selected or ejected by her were not admitted. 
0, it could be the task of the Bureau of Selective Immi- 
tion to regulate the flow of migratory laborers back and 
th between the mother country and the United States, if it 
med such a policy wise. 


Bureau of Immigrant Inspection 
WEVER carefully the selective process might be carried on, 
would be advisable to maintain a bureau of immigrant in- 
ction, as an additional precaution, and as a protection to 
borders. Selective immigration, furthermore, involves di- 
ting practically every immigrant to a particular destination 
| the machinery for this might be in the bureau of inspec- 
1. Direction to destination does not mean forced labor at 
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The Steel 
See “ Organized Sabotage,” by Walter N. 


EDS Toma twa Jerome Davis 
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70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a particular place, for we are unalterably opposed to peonage 
in any form, but if properly carried out it would take in the. 
vexing problem of distribution. 


Bureau of National Culture 


Tuis bureau, as we conceive it, would be directed by the best 
and most patriotic minds in the country. Its tasks would be 
to think through the whole problem of nation building. We 
picture under this bureau a national university, to develop and 
foster national cultural elements; with a large fund to subsi- 
dize cooperating institutions that measure up to its standards. 
We found it necessary to teach patriotism during the war. 
Why should we not continue national propaganda under such 
a bureau? 

‘Two states in the union now have immigration commissions 
—DMassachusetts and California. Undoubtedly other states 
will soon follow this lead. The bureau of national culture 
would serve as clearing-house for all such state activities, and 
would, furthermore, connect the activities of such immigration 
commissions with the activities of more general cultural na- 
ture—that the proper place of the foreign-born in the larger 
scheme could, at all times, be maintained. 

This, in brief, is the outline of the department of nation 
building. When properly organized it would leave the de- 
termination of major policies not to one man but rather to 
a group made up, probably, of the chiefs of bureaus, aug- 
mented by other representative men appointed by the secretary 
of the department. 

Such a department of nation building would be a true de- 
partment of research, industrial, commercial, and social, for 
the ability to seek and learn is the element which keeps any 
movement alive, and free from ruts. And it would substitute 
an endless series of improvements for a hard and fast static 
“ solution,” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 20 cents 
per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 5 cents per word 
or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum 


charge, $1.00 
Periodicals, Carrens Pamphlets, see else- 
where. 

Address Advertising Department 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS in public 
health nursing open. Applicants must have 
tact and executive ability. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 627 Pythian Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED: Family Case Worker, New 
Jersey town, with rural work. Salary $100 
per month. Address 3422 Survey. 


‘WANTED by Jewish Child Placing Or- 
ganization, a trained and experienced Jewish 
woman to supervise a group of about forty 
adolescent boys and girls. Work involves 
the care of special cases and delinquents 
and requires a worker of strong personality 
and ability. Address Juvenile Aid Society, 
516 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


TWO teachers wanted in an Orphanage 
to teach school and kindergarten. Good sal- 
ary and congenial surroundings. Must be 
Jewish. Apply, Rept Jewish Orphanage, 
Fairview, Erie Co., P 


WANTED, a capable worker for placing 
children in Homes, for record work, for 
visiting placed _ children, to have charge of 
all correspondence regarding children. 
Salary sixty dollars per month and all main- 
tenance. Write to Secretary, Home for the 
Friendless, 1300 S. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 


WANTED in a Brooklyn Institution, su- 
pervisor for boys. Address 3436 Survey. 


WANTED: A matron for a small Day 
Nursery, experienced trained nurse pre- 
ferred. Address 735 E. Penn St., German- 
town, Pa. 


WANTED: Person with executive ability 
as supervising head of the household in an 
institution an hour’s ride from Philadelphia. 
Apply 3437 Survey. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Relief De- 


partment. Jewish Organization. Large 
Eastern City. State experience. Refer- 
ences. Salary expected. Must speak Yid- 


dish. Good prospects for advancement. 
Address 3442 Survey. 
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ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
in public health nursing open 


Applicants must have tact and 
executive ability. 


NATIONAL " 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


628 Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED: Married couple with quali- 
fications for superintendency of small Farm 
School for Boys, about 35 miles from New 
York. Should include supervisory knowl- 
edge of class room work, and of farming if 
possible. Apply by letter, or mornings in 
person. A. E. Wakeman, 72 Schermerhorn 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: Bookkeeper and subscription 
clerk for magazine work. Apply to The 
wort Tomorrow, 118 E. 28th St., New 

ork. 


ern eenenmeeecnnieny 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE nationally known, accus- 
tomed to doing big things in business 
way, wishes change. University man, ex- 
perience 18 years. Service, Personnel, ’Pro- 
duction, Educational, Publicity, Welfare. 
Are you looking for a big man under 40, 
Address 3441 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, college graduate, 
experienced executive and case worker de- 
sires position near Philadelphia. E. Nevin, 
1424 Oxford Rd., Frankford, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG MAN, graduate in law, experi- 
enced community worker, seeks position as 
assistant executive with Jewish community 
center. Constructive organizer, experienced 
in Americanization work. Address 3430 
SURVEY. 


HOUSE MOTHER or Matron’s position 
by a competent—experienced American. 
Endorsed. Address 3428 Survey. 


WANTED EXECUTIVE POSITION, 
by young woman of wide experience in pro- 
tective, children’s and social welfare work. 
Engaged for several years in important New 
York City work, specializing in child wel- 
fare. At present executive head of impor- 
tant welfare organization in large eastern 
city. Capable of projecting and building up 
organization. Desires position offering 
greater opportunity for advancement. Mini- 
mum salary $2500. Address 3439 Survey. 


At present doing work as assistant to the 
Superintendent in institution for delinquent 
and semi-delinquent boys. Want to make a 
change in spring or summer. Either insti- 
tutional or probation work considered. Ad- 
dress 3440 Survey. 


POSITION as social worker by Jewess. 
Recent graduate. Prefer location within 
one hundred miles of St. Louis, or of Han- 
nibal, Missouri. Address 3443 SURVEY. 


WANTED, by a minister of experience, 
with ability to organize, a position as pub- 
licity agent or executive secretary in welfare 
work. Highest references. Address 3438 
SURVEY. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN ( 
STETRICAL NURSING. The Matern 
Hospital (60 beds) and Out-Patient ‘ 
partment of Western Reserve Univer 
Cleveland, Ohio. Four months. Nudes 
admitted as vacancies occur. Requirement 
graduate of training school in good stant 
ing. Training: experience in hospital 
out-patient department; lectures, 
and demonstration, 60 hours. Allo 
of $12 per month and maintenance. A‘ 
filiated courses of three and four mont 
in obstetrical nursing will be arranged w 
recognized training schools regardless " 
state limitations. Superintendent, Miss Ca 
vina MacDonald. ; 


New York School of Medical Gymnasti 


retical course in Swedish 
sage, Baking, El. Vibr., etc. Ot 
sitions and patients secured. Apply Carl 3s 
, Hall, Director, Sydenham Bldg., 616 pk |g 
son Ave. Tel.: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 1470, 
New York City. j 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY © 


HOSPITAL AND HOME: Two nurs: 
with some money can purchase a hospiti 
and home, both on one lot, establishe 
over 10 years ago. Well equipped and y 
patronized by physicians in town and sai 
rounding country. This is a chance of 
lifetime. Address H. C. Hospi at 
Morenci, Mich 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED: Among 
calls are Romance Languages ($3750 
Chemistry ($3,500), Economics 
History ($3,000), Spanish ($3,500), Phile 
ophy ($3,500), Education ($3, 500). Man 
calls at smaller salaries from public a 
private schools, colleges and universitie 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new ov 
fit of one addressing machine (Ellio 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 os 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This. equit 
ment has never been used and is in pes 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Immun 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR: Com- 
petent young woman with executive 
and administrative ability; nine years 
teaching experience; including two. 
years as Physical Director; graduate 
of Chautauqua School of Physical 
Education; desires position as direc- 
tor of Physical Training Department 
in educational institution or industrial 
plant. Highest credentials. Open 
for engagement September, 1920. Ad- 
dress 3432 Survey. 


